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Sermons for the Month of December 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE BURNING HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


1. Many find it hard to get over disappointment. If others dis- 
appoint them, they note the fact down, say it over to themselves 
often during the day, stay awake thinking over it at night, and 
make themselves generally miserable for a long time. If they are 
disappointed in themselves, the disease is worse and sometimes 
reaches a crisis in suicide. Self-disappointment is a subtle form of 
pride. Away back in the innermost recesses of consciousness is a 
little shrine, fragrant with the incense of self-gratification, illumi- 
nated with the lights of achievement great in one man’s view and 
brilliant with the gathered bouquets, some sadly the worse for wear 
and water, of hoarded compliments. These-are the furnishings 
of the shrine and group reverentially about the golden statue of 
self. The shrine has one persistent worshiper whose knees never 
weary. Ah, but one fine day as the sole worshiper turns at early 
dawn to his adoration, the thought of a failure occurs, a clear 
undeniable failure. Will not a thicker cloud of incense hide it from 
view? Alas, it would, except for one thing: others know of the 
failure. Self has not come up to its own expectations and the 
world knows it. Look at the shrine! The incense is burning rubber ; 
the candles are smoking wicks; the flowers are—bah! take them 
away, and the golden statue is that of a calf. The new religion 
with its high-priest, temple and ritual passes into dust for ever. 
If there is humility near, a better, truer religion will be built up 
on the ruins; if pride rules, then there is lamentation and the loss 
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of all religion. A youngster once said, “I just eat two ‘smoof’ } 
and two woolly ones,” and when asked why, replied. “Because 
nobody loves me.” That was an early instance of self-disappoint. 
ment. Older people, when deprived of their self-satisfaction tum 
to drink or death instead of bugs. If many people saw themselves 
as others see them, the list of our suicides would be inordinately 
swelled. 

There is a notable instance of self-disappointment in the Gospels 
that had a more fortunate ending than is usual in cases of the kind, 
That surely was a sorrowful and gloomy set of Apostles and Dis- 
ciples which gathered together in shivering silence in Jerusalem, when 
Christ, their Leader, had been killed as a traitor and a malefactor, 
They were the cold-hearted remnants of a lost cause. “We hoped” 
was their cry. The gorgeous sunset in which they basked has suddenly 
become a very thick and a very disagreeable and a very chilling 
fog when the Sun of Justice had set behind the hills. “We 
hoped” is the cry of self-disappointment, the lament of a cold, dark 
heart. 

Among that crowd were two whose hearts had become lumps of 
ice. Their thoughts turned towards insect food. Perhaps that 
would warm them up amid the general low temperature that pre- 
vailed. “Away from Jerusalem,” said the cold heart, “and back to 
Emmaus!” Their gaudy hopes had burst. They heard whispers 
around them of the body of their Master not being found, but their 
cold hearts urged that these were tales of women, frightened and 
trying to frighten them, that it was before the light and that those 
early-risers had seen.a vision. ‘We hoped” quenched all their faith, 
all their humility. They had constructed a brilliant plan upon which 
the universe was to be managed hereafter. Divine Providence had 
not seen fit to conform to their view, and their hearts were dis- 
appointed and cold, without faith, without humility, without hope. 

II.. Our Lord had come to send fire upon earth. He surely needed 
a good fire as He drew near these two cold hearts. The task He 
had set Himself to do was done well and successfully. The ice 
was turned into a flame after being brought into contact with the 
Divine Heart of Christ. “Was not our heart burning within us, 
whilst He spoke upon the way?” That was their cry at the end. 
When “their eyes were held,” their hearts were cold; when “their 
eyes were opened,” they confessed that their hearts were burning. 
The Heart of Christ was the furnace in which their icy hearts had 
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been placed and been melted and inflamed once more to faith and 
hope and humility. 

It was not done all at once. A sudden transportation from the 
arctic to the torrid zone is violent. It was not so the Heart of Jesus 
worked. He came upon their hearts with the steady, melting, 
almost imperceptible, force of the spring. They had humility 
enough to let Jesus draw near and so merited the greater humility 
of confessing their condition. They listened humbly. He brought 
them to see that their hopes were childish, that the Messias was too 
large for Palestine, too great for a Kingdom of earth, that the death 
which had chilled their hearts was the very proof of the Messias, 
the very battle which won Him His true kingdom. “Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things and so to have entered into 
His glory?’ They went out from the dictation of self and let 
themselves be taught. Yes, their humility went farther. They were 
willing to depend upon another. Here before them was a religious 
teacher who was building for them a better shrine of enduring 
hopes, and they humbled themselves to prayer. “Stay with us 
because it is toward evening and the day is far spent.” There was 
to be one more step in their progress. Jesus drew near. They 
welcomed Him and kept Him near. To bring the full force of His 
Heart upon theirs, He should come still nearer. “He took bread 
and blessed and brake and gave to them.” With their hearts besides 
His Heart, they needed no longer His presence before their eyes. 
“Away from Emmaus,” is the cry prompt and resolute, “and back 
to Jerusalem.” 

It was our Lord’s will to ransom us in the way of justice, to pay 
the price for us. His Heart consoles us in disappointment because 
He experienced the keenest pangs of disappointment. We shall 
have no path of sorrow on which to tread in life where we may not 
see the red foot-prints of the Saviour. Naturally He felt the exul- 
tation of success. His Heart exulted in joy and it was depressed 
in sadness. His triumphal entry into Jerusalem marked the highest 
point of His exultation. The very stones, He said, would take voices 
and acclaim Him. The world is wreathed in smiles for the exultant 
heart and dances with its dancing. That sunshine of Christ’s glory 
is noonday whiteness when set in contrast with the midnight black- 
ness of His disappointment. His Heart when it sent forth that 
agonizing cry, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” 
was not in dispair, yet it was deeper down in blacker disappointment 
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than that which has sent many a weaker heart to suicide. In that 
hour Christ’s Heart paid the price of our consolation, Then jt 
traversed the black and barren fields of arctic cold, and as its weak. 
ness became our strength, so its coldness became our warmth, 
There was kindled the fire He came to cast upon earth, fire to mel 
away the ice of pride from disappointed hearts and fill them with 
flames of faith and humility, surging thro’ the burning hearts tha 
touch the burning Heart of Christ. 





SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 
FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 


BY VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
V. Wuy WE Must Love Our NEIGHBOR 


Recapttulation.-—You heard me explain to you the other day 
that we must love our neighbor, that is, all men, as ourselves; 
that we should behave towards them as we wish them to behave 
towards us. But why should we thus love our neighbor? For 
many reasons. - 

First Reason—God commands us to love all men; if we do not 
love all men, if we except even one from our love, we disobey God, 
and he who disobeys God, does not love him, but offends Him and 
rebels against Him. 

Second Reason.—The love of God and the love of our neighbor 
ae inseparable. Jesus tells us that the commandment of the love 
of our neighbor is like that of the love of God. And St. John 
says expressly: “If any man saith: I love God, and yet hateth his 
brother, he is a liar, for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
seth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?” (I. Johns iv, 20). 
The love of our neighbor, Jesus tells us, is a commandment similar 
to that of the love of God; these two loves are then inseparable; 
they are two acts of one virtue, two links of a chain, two halves of a 
whole (as of an apple) that belong together. “And this com- 
mandment we have from God. that hé who loveth God, love also 
his brother” (I. John iv, 21). 

Third Reason.—All men are deserving of our love, because God 
loves them all. He made them, daily bestows benefits upon them, 
looks upon them as His children. If we really love God, we must 
love also what he loves, and, therefore, must love all men. If all 
men, even the most wretched, deserve God’s love, they surely de- 
serve Ours also. 

Fourth Reason.—All men have the same origin as we; we all 
belong to one and the same family, for we all come from Adam and 
Eve, our first parents; we are all children of God, made after His 
own image and likeness. We are, then, all brethren; we all re- 
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semble the God of infinite beauty and holiness, and are all, there. 
fore, deserving of love. Even the wicked, for they are like a bright, 
gold coin covered with dirt indeed, but still precious and desirable 

Fifth Reason.—Jesus Christ died for all men, as well as for Us, 
and had it been necessary, He would have died for each one. There. 
fore, every man, however wretched, wicked, or unamiable in him. 
self, is worth the Blood of a God, more than the whole universe: 
consequently he is deserving of our love. 

Sixth Reason.—God made heaven for all men, and destined for 
each man, as well as for us, a special place and glory in heaven: 
He designed that each man should be in heaven, glorious and beay- 
tiful and deserving of love as much as ourselves. Even the most 
wicked man on earth can yet become, like so many other great 
sinners, a great saint in heaven and may have there a far higher 
place than we! 

Concluston.—We cannot expect to be received in heaven, unless 
during life we love our neighbor as ourselves. 





VI. ANoTHER REASON For Lovinc Our NEIGHBOR 


Recapitulation.—The other day I explained to you that we are 
bound to love our neighbor as well as to love God, that we cannot 
truly love God if we do not love our neighbor ; also that God loves 
our neighbor and thus makes him worthy of our love; that all 
men are brethren, members of the same family; that God is their 
Father; that Jesus Christ died for all men, and that all men being 
destined for heaven as well as we are, are therefore deserving of 
our love. 

Another Reason for Loving Our Neighbor.—Our divine Saviour 
seems to have nothing more at heart than to induce us to love 
our neighbor. When He was about to begin His Passion, He 
spoke of the love we should have for our neighbor, and called it His 
commandment: “This is My commandment, that you love one at- 
other as I have loved you” (John xv, 12). He even calls it His 
new commandment: “A new commandment I give unto you, that 
you love one another as I have loved you” (John xiii, 34) ; asif 
He said: “Until now you were told to love your neighbor as yout 
selves ; but now I command you to love him as I have loved you,’ 
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that is, “to make every sacrifice for the love of your neighbor, as 
J am about to do for you.” But this is not enough, for Jesus 
said He will not acknowledge as His disciples those who do not 
love their neighbor: “By this all men shall know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love for one another” (Ibid. 35). And, in 
fact, the first Christians so loved one another, that Scripture says 
of them: “The multitude of believers had but one heart and one 
soul” (Acts iv, 32). Among them there were no disputes, no quar- 
rls. The very pagans could point out the Christians, although, 
to escape persecution, they tried to conceal themselves. How could 
the pagans tell the Christians from those who were not Christians? 
By their mutual charity and love. “Those persons are Christians,” 
they would say. “How do you know this?” See how they love 
one another ; see how they are ready to die for one another.” Also 
when the plague would ravage the whole country, and the plague- 
stricken were abandoned by their parents, by their children, by their 
dearest friends, the Christians showed their charity even towards 
the pagans who had persecuted them, by nursing them in their 
sickness at the risk of their own lives, so great was their charity 
even towards their enemies. 

The Reward of Charity—Again our Lord takes the command- 
ment of charity so greatly to heart, that on judgment-day He will 
consider as done to Himself what we have done for or against 
our neighbor, and will reward those who have shown charity 
towards their neighbor with the endless joys of heaven, and punish 
with the endless torments of hell those who have failed to practise 
charity towards their neighbor (Matt. xxv, 34-46). 





VII. Love Your ENEMIES 


Recapitulation—Our divine Saviour, as was explained to you, 
commands us to love all men as he loved us, and does not con- 
sider as His true disciples those who fail to do so. We must, then, 
love our neighbor, that is, all men without exception. 

Love of Enemies.—We are, then, bound to love even our enemies. 
The world says: “Love your friends, but hate your enemies,” for how 
can we love those who hate us, who injure us, who seek to do us 
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harm? But this is not the teaching of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, for he says expressly: “I say to you: Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you, that you may be children of your Father, who is in 
heaven” (Mat. v, 44, 45). If we refuse to do this, God will not 
acknowledge us as His children. 

Forgive Him Who Offends You.—It is our duty to forgive those 
who wish and do us harm, no matter how great, no matter how 
many times, as we learn from St. Peter’s question and our Lord’s 
reply: “Lord, how often shall my brother offend me, and I for- 
give him? Till seven times? Jesus saith to him: I say not to 
thee till seven times, but till seventy times seven times” (Mat. xviii, 
21, 22), that is, as often as he offends us. 

Otherwise No Forgweness for You.—We are all sinners. We all 
wish God to forgive us. But God will not forgive us if we do not 
forgive our neighbor, for Jesus says expressly: “If you will not 
forgive men neither will your Father forgive your offenses” (Matt, 
vi, 14,15). All our prayers for forgiveness will be in vain, if we do 
not forgive our neighbor, as we learn from the prayer Jesus Himself 
taught us, the Our Father. “Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” That means that we ask God 
to forgive, us, if we forgive, and not to forgive us, if we refuse to 
forgive our neighbor. Before our prayers can be acceptable to God, 
we must first get rid of any ill-feeling we may have against some 
one. “If thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember 
that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave there thy offer- 
ing before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then coming thou shalt offer they gift (Matt. v, 23, 24). 

Anecdote.—Years ago, during the great cholera epidemic in 
Paris, a bad man shamefully insulted and came near striking a 
Sister of Charity. A few days later he caught the cholera, was 
taken to the hospital and put in charge of that same sister. She 
nursed him so carefully and devotedly day and night, at the risk 
of her own life, that he got well. Her kind forgiveness converted 
him, and he became a good Catholic. After her death, he was 
accustomed to go daily to her grave and pray for her soul. 

Examples.—Jesus dying on the Cross, shamefully insulted by the 
Jews, and praying for them: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do” (Luke xxiii, 34); St. Stephen stoned to death 
(Acts vii, 59) ; St John Gaulbert. 
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VIII. PRAcTISE oF THE LOVE oF OuR NEIGHBOR 


Introduction—Our Lord Jesus Christ has the commandment 
of the love of our neighbor so much at heart, that He requires us 
to treat our neighbor as we wish him to treat us, to love him with 
, devoted, self-sacrificing and forgiving love, similar to His own 
love in our regard; and, moreover, He considers as done to himself 
whatever we do to our neighbor. 

Members of the Body of Christ.—St. Paul explains how it is 
that Jesus Christ considers as done to Himself whatever we do 
to our neighbor. He says that we all form one body, of which 
Jesus Christ is the Head and we are the members. He says that 
ina body the members must “be mutually careful for one an- 
other. And if one member suffer anything, all the members suffer 
with it; or if one member glory, all the members rejoice with it. 
Now you are the body of Christ, and member of member” (See I. 
Cor. xii, 14-27). 

Duties of Charity—From this it follows that we must help our 
nighbor, our fellow-members of the body of Christ as much as 
we can in their wants, both spiritual and temporal. You should 
give alms to poor children. Do you know what it is to be poor, to 
te hungry, to shiver with cold? Deny yourself something to help 
them; divide your good things with them. Help their souls by giv- 
ing them a good example and praying for them, especially for those 
wfortunate children whose religious training is neglected. 

St. John the Evangelist.—St. John lived to be nearly one hundred 
years old. He was very feeble in his old age, and had to be carried 
to the church. There he would always preach, but it was only a 
vty short sermon. “My dear little children,” he would repeat over 
and over again, “love one another.” Being asked one day why he 
preached always the same thing, for all were tired of hearing always 
the same thing, he repeated the same words and added : “Do this. well 
fr it is enough, for it contains all your duties.” How true is 
this!’ If we never offend our neighbor, if we love him, as St. 
john says, “not in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth” 
( John iii, 18) and thus do what God demands of us when He 
commands us to love him as He loved us, we will also love God 
ily, and therefore fulfil all His commandments. 
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‘ 


Conclusion—‘Therefore,” says St. Paul, “let us work good tp 
all men, but especially to those who are of the household of the 
faith” (Gal. vi, 19). Let us also be always mindful of this say; 
of our divine Saviour: “Whatever you do to the least of My breth. 
ren, you do it unto Me.” 





LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarprnaL Cosimo Corst. 


Tue Duty oF Proressinc Our Fairu BerorE MEN 


Faith is necessary in order that we may be accepted by God as 
fis children and as heirs of His Kingdom. And this faith should 
not be allowed to remain shut up within us, inefficient and unfruitful. 
To believe in our hearts and make profession with our lips are 
according to St. Paul (Rom. x, 10) equal obligations. As we must 
confess our faith before God so are we also in duty bound to mani- 
fest it before the world. 

This testimony we owe both to God and to men, but above all to 
God, because He is thereby honored and glorified. To God we owe 
homage both interior and exterior. A purely interior faith without 
expressed profession cannot be pleasing to God. And we owe this 
profession also to men, because in our intercourse with one another 
we must give edification by good example; furthermore, we must 
seek to become united in the same faith, and all this cannot take 
place unless exterior manifestation is given to our faith and its 
teachings. 

In this regard many Christians are wanting. They carry the 
faith in their hearts, but they are not loyal to it in practice and 
exterior profession. Rare are nowadays those stanch Christians 
who show their faith by word and deed. But many there are who 
from weakness, timidity, or cowardice, try to conceal their member- 
ship in the Catholic Church. They would be disciples of Christ, 
but in secret; in their outward behavior they are friends of the 
world, they follow the indifferent and infidel throng, and yet it is 
impossible to do both at the same time without injury to the faith. 

The precept to profess the faith contains both positive and 
negative obligations. It forbids us to say and to do that which 
amounts to a denial of the faith; it commands us to make known 
our faith in speech and action. There are various ways of denying 
the faith, of committing the grave sin of apostasy. One may 
deny the faith, by propagating doctrines and principles that are 
in opposition to the faith. Unfortunately there are some Christians 
who, moved by vanity to pass as enlightened, to draw the attention 
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of others, to make themselves conspicuous, do not hesitate to sin 
in this respect. Thus we may hear Catholics advocate the principle 
that we should pass the few days of our earthly life in the pursuit 
of pleasure; or, that great solicitude for the affairs of our soul is not 
requisite ; or, that one need not think so much of the hereafter: that 
no person has ever come back from the other world to tell what 
goes on there, and such like talk. Again, some have the habit of 
ridiculing sacred things, of making fun of devout persons, of 
speaking disrespectfully of Priests and Religious, of smiling foolishly 
when the reward and punishment of the next life are subjects of 
discussion. Such behavior has the earmarks of unbelief and 
practically amounts to denial of the faith. 

We may deny our faith not alone by words, but also by actions, 
as St. Paul (Tit. i, 16) tells us. Those who abandon themselves 
publicly to an indifferent and sinful life make themselves guilty of 
apostasy, of falling away from the faith. As long as sin is not 
yielded to without opposition it is, though condemnable, to be 
ascribed to human frailty, which, with Divine assistance, may be 
overcome. But when sin becomes the rule of life of a person it is 
nothing less than a falling away from the faith. When such a person 
sets aside all propriety, all fear of God, he admits that he has no 
faith, no religion, no fear and no love of God. 

Faith is denied, furthermore, by pretending to have another 
faith than the one to which one actually belongs. This would be the 
case of one who joins in the practices and ceremonies of another 
sect. 

Finally, the faith is denied by concealing and keeping it a secret 
in places, and upon occasions, where it must be regarded as a denial. 
If you hear people in your presence make remarks derogatory to 
your faith, and you keep silent when you have reason to suppose 
that your silence will be accepted as an approval of such remarks, 
then you sin against the precept to confess your faith. In such 
cases the failure to profess the faith is nothing else but a denial of 
the faith, because the indifference with which a person listens to 
slanderous remarks against his Church and his faith manifests a 
disinclination to adhere to the teachings of that faith. 

But, you may object, by contradiction we would only excite such 
vilifiers to worse outbreaks against the faith. This is often only 
an idle excuse. It is not a question of entering into a quarrel, it is 
simply your duty to make it understood that such topics are dis- 
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tasteful to you and that you do not wish to share in these discussions. 
A few words often suffice to silence a slanderous tongue. In any 
event, you can show by your demeanor that such conversation is 
displeasing to you. Turn your back upon those who talk thus and 
keep out of their society. If there were not so much weakness and 
cowardice among Christians, godlessness and impiety would not 
put on so bold a front, and could not be preached almost without 
opposition as it is in our days. If you really have a living faith 
you will confess it and be willing to defend that faith before those 
who attack it. 

So much for the prohibition, let us turn now to the command 
to confess our faith. 

The obligation of openly confessing our faith exists whenever 
we are directly asked about it. In such cases we are obliged openly 
to profess our faith without circumlocution, even at the peril of our 
lives, as did the early Christians. Other occasions are not lacking 
in which we are obliged to confess our faith: when, for instance, 
the honor of God or our neighbor’s welfare requires it. And such 
occasions present themselves often. There are many who mock at 
the doctrines and principles of the Gospel. We must declare our- 
selves openly in such cases as already remarked. If we fail to do 
this we shall be regarded as unbelievers and others will feel them- 
selves fortified in their impiety. Speak, therefore, when necessity 
requires it, speak with prudence and without anger, but speak 
frankly. A Christian who fears that worldlings and freethinkers 
may look upon him with contempt because he manifests zeal for 
his religion, is a poor specimen of a Christian. I say the faith must be 
confessed when there is necessity. It is plain that you would make 
yourselves very much disliked, and would do more harm than good, 
if you would try and regale your neighbors at all times with your 
tligious opinions. But though we are only under certain conditions 
obliged to profess our faith in words, we must at all times give 
evidences of the same in our actions. Our lives must correspond 
with the principles of our faith, so that we may be recognized as 
loyal adherents of the holy Religion which we profess. Of what 
avail would be our loud protestation of the faith if we denied it 
by our actions? We must so live, that, as the Gospel says, all may 
see our good works, and glorify our Father who is in Heaven 
(Matt. v, 16). 

Brethren, a time will come, and this time is not far off perhaps, 
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when we shall find ourselves given up by the world, anxiously ex. 
pecting the judgment of God and the sentence that will decide our 
destiny for all eternity. What will that sentence be? You may 
answer: Who can tell? But I say to you: Every one of us can tell, 
If we take to heart in this life the interests of our faith and of our 
holy Religion, which are indeed the interests of Christ Himself 
by showing at all times and everywhere in word and in deed that 
we are true Christians, then we shall at that moment be recognized 
by Jesus Christ as His true disciples, and He will invite us to enter 
into the glory of His Kingdom. If, on the contrary, we are now 
ashamed to profess the standard of Christ, if we let ourselves be 
influenced by others and fail in this duty, what other fate may we 
expect than to be rejected by Christ. He states this plainly in His 
words: “Whosoever, therefore, shall confess men before me, I will 
also confess him before my Father, who is in Heaven. But whoso- 
ever shall deny me before men, I will also deny him before my 
Father, who is in Heaven (Matt. x, 32, 33). 





Our Duty To SEEK THE GLORY oF Gop 


A dutiful child is not contented with giving his own love to his 
father, he desires that he be also honored and loved by others. 

Since we act thus toward an earthly father, how much more 
should we be solicitous for the honor and glory of the heavenly 
Father. We should, therefore, feel in duty bound to seek His 
honor in all things. The Apostle exhorts us to do all things 
for the glory of God (I. Cor. x, 31). Our divine Redeemer Him- 
self here on earth sought not His own honor and glorification. He 
declared Himself solicitous only for the honor of this heavenly 
Father (John viii, 29, 49, 50). He showed us with what zeal we 
also should seek the honor and glory of God. Without this inten- 
tion all our actions will be fruitless; indeed, rather than gaining 
eternal happiness, they would deserve the wrath of divine justice. 

To God belong all honor and all glory, because He is goodness 
and perfection itself. The Apostle says that to God alone is due 
all honor and glory and he confesses that he cannot understand 
how man, a mere nothing, can esteem himself as anything. 

If we are able, so the Apostle says, to do‘all things with the aid 
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of God’s powerful assistance (Philip iv, 13), that does not give 
ys the right to exalt ourselves, it rather proves the necessity of 
giving to God the honor that is His due. Our divine Redeemer 
taught His apostles what they must do in order to please God and 
to fulfil faithfully the duties of their apostolate. He prescribed for 
them: Perseverance in prayer, a blameless life, simplicity, patient 
endurance of ignominy and offenses, mutual brotherly love, self- 
denial, contempt of earthly goods, meekness, persistence in trials, and 
zeal and solicitude for the salvation of souls. And the Lord concludes: 
“When you have done everything whatsoever I have commanded 
you, then you can say only that you are unprofitable servants who 
simply have done their duty, inasmuch as the Lord is surely not 
obliged to thank His servants for having obeyed His Commands.” 

Since we have nothing of ourselves, and have received life and 
knowledge, strength and will, from the benevolent Dispenser of all 
good, we can only say with the Apostle: “But for myself I will 
glory nothing, but in my infirmities” (II. Cor. xii, 5). But if we 
give to the Almighty the glory that is due Him, He promises us 
His goodness and graciousness in superabundance, for our own 
exaltation and glorification. “Whosoever shall glorify Me, him will 
I glorify,” He said. In all our actions, therefore, we must seek the 
glory of God and consider His honor; in all conditions of life we 
must do all things for the glory of God, as the Apostle bids us 
(I. Cor. x, 31). Indeed, Jesus Christ commanded us to pray for the 
glorification of the Divine Name (Matt. iv, 9). And it is indeed 
tight and proper to seek before everything else the glory of Him, 
from whom, as the source of all goodness, we expect all that we 
need and desire. 

Contemplate the heroes of Christendom, to what end did they 
keep night vigils, why did they fast so rigorously, why devote their 
lives to the instruction of the ignorant and conversion of sinners? 
Why did they abandon their fortunes, and devote their lives to 
prayer and penitence? Was it in order to make their names famous ; 
to earn the admiration and applause of the world? Ask a St. 
Philip Neri, a St. Francis of Sales, a St. Vincent of Paul, a St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, or any of the innumerable other saints, and 
they will reply that they worked solely for the greater glory of God. 

Good works are useless and absolutely without merit, if those 
who practise them seek the praise and esteem of men, instead of 
seeking the honor and glory of God. To put our own glory above 
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that of God, must incur the displeasure and punishment the Lon 
and creator of the universe. 

Listen to a striking proof of this truth from holy Scripture, The 
Acts of the Apostles relate that Herod Agrippa died a miserabk 
death, being eaten up by worms (Acts. xii, 23). And the crime fy, 
which he incurred this terrible punishment was none other thay 
that of not giving due honor to the Lord. He made a public oratio, 
one day arrayed in royal garments, and spoke with such eloquence 
that his auditors cried out with one acclaim: “It is the voice of God, 
and not of man” (Ibid. v., 22). This praise filled him with great 
pride and vanity and he refused to give glory to God as was His 
due. For this sin he was striken by God’s judgment (Jbid. v, 23), 

If we do not have the intention of honoring God in all ow 
actions we shall have lost out time. All our efforts, our labors, 
our good deeds will be uselessly squandered. They will gain nothing 
but chastisement. If we, on the contrary, in all our actions seck 
the greater glory of God, we shall attain to that blessed peace that 
never ends. Make it a habit, therefore, dear brethren, of offering 
all your doings to the Lord. Say often during your occupations: 
My God, all to thy glory. Offer up all your actions to God, and 
intend in everything you do His greater glory and honor. Thuy 
you will make all your own actions meritorious, and you will render 
yourselves worthy of receiving the crown prepared in heaven for 
those who faithfully serve the Lord. Amen. 





THE VANITY OF CREATED THINGS 


Greatly are they to be pitied who pursue the vanities of the world, 
instead of seeking God in the light of faith. Deceived by satan's 
suggestions they do not appreciate the fact that they must die, and 
that an endless eternity awaits them, an eternity either of supreme 
happiness with God, or of wretched misery with the damned. The 
pleasures and honors which the world promises to its followers 
attract man’s heart; they appear so honorable, profitable, and en- 
joyable, that they incite powerfully the desire of ‘man and cause 
him to neglect the only true good, his God. “How long,” cries the 
Psalmist, “how long ye children of men will you remain hard of 
heart? Why do you love vanity and think lies?” Let us take 
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thought and become wiser. God, who was our beginning, must also 
te our end, and only in Him can we find true happiness. The things 
of this world are of brief duration, and if we love them to excess, 
they will surely lead us to perdition for all eternity. 

The Apostle tells us, that as man is created in order to enjoy God 
eternally, he must live in this world as if he enjoyed it not: he must 
yse this world only as far as is necessary for his maintenance 
during his brief pilgrimage. Hence we ought to content ourselves 
with the necessaries of life and not be solicitous for glory which 
yanishes as smoke, for riches which bring unrest and not content- “4 
ment, for sensual pleasures that excite, but do not satisfy (I. Tim. 

vi, 8). i 

King Solomon well understood this truth. When the Lord | 
directed him to ask for what he desired, he asked for wisdom to 
tule his people justly. He stated that he desired not riches, but that 
he might possess that which was necessary to life (Prov. xxx, 3). 
But God in His magnanimity decided to give Solomon also that 
which he had not asked for, namely wealth and honor, and he dl 
became the greatest monarch that ever lived upon earth (III. Kings 
iii, 14). One would suppose that Solomon when provided by God 
with so much earthly good could have wished no better fate. 
Listen, however, to his own words: “I said in my heart: I will go 
and abound with delights, and enjoy the good things which Provi- 
dence has vouchsafed me. I made me great works, I erected proud 
palaces; I planted vineyards, I made gardens and orchards, and 
set them with trees of all kinds. I had a household of slaves, men- 
servants and maid-servants; and herds of oxen and great flocks of 
sheep, above all that were before me in Jerusalem. I heaped together 
for myself silver and gold, and made me therefrom precious vessels 
for my table. I had singing men and singing women about me for 
my delight—and whatsoever my eyes desired, I refused them not: 
and I withheld not my heart from enjoying every pleasure and 1 
delighting itself. But finally I found in all these things only vanity, 
disappointment, lies and vexations of spirit” (Eccles. ii, 1). 

It is a fact that all the treasures of this world suffice not to satisfy 
the desire of the avaricious; the sum total of earthly honors is 
incapable of gratifying the ambitious ; no amount of sensual pleasures 
will appease the craving of the unchaste; and no degree of love by 
creatures is capable of bringing peace to the heart or mind, until 
it dwells in God, our last end and aim. The goods of this world 
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have a deceiving appearance, a false luster which confuses may’, 
intellect. Those who, in order to enjoy all these created things, 
renounce the spiritual and eternal treasures that God has prepare 
for His faithful servants, may be likened to a man who scom 
genuine gold and jewels and strives his utmost for the possession 
of counterfeit money and sham jewelry. 

The treasures of this world are not only deceiving in appearance 
their duration is brief and their enjoyment fleeting. Hence th 
Psalmist compares those attached to their possession to persons 
who in their dreams imagine they are rich, but who perceive upon 
awaking that they are as poor as before (Ps. Ixxv, 6). Our divine 
Saviour has rendered this truth very evident to us by the parable 
of the rich man in the Gospel, who, having made a rich harvet, 
wanted to build greater barns for his crops so that he might say 
to himself: “My soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years, take thy rest, eat, drink and be of good cheer.” Alas, 
scarcely had he lulled himself to a sense of security with his vain 
thoughts, when he heard the voice of God calling: “Thou fool, this 
night do they require thy soul of thee” (Luke xii, 20). Our own 
experience convinces us plainly of the vanity of earthly things, 
Often we see persons most favored by fortune become in a short 
while the plaything of misfortune. We see how quickly the 
destinies of men change, how smiles give way to sadness, how human 
joys so often end in suffering and sorrow. 

St. Luke relates how the rich glutton, who clothed himself in pu- 
ple and fine linen and gave magnificent dinners, had no compassion 
for the wretched Lazarus: but when he died his grave was in hell 
(Luke xvi, 22). Lazarus, on the contrary, who had in his life been 
poor and helpless, was conducted by angels to Abraham’s bosom. 
“For,” as the Apostle says, “they who would become rich, fall into 
satan’s snare, and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires, which 
immerse men in desttruction and perdition” (I. Tim. vi, 9). 

Dear brethren, let us take heed and learn from these examples 
the necessity and wisdom of being faithful in God’s service, then 
all our proper desires shall be fulfilled. 

Let the lovers of the world do as they please, disappointment 
shall be their share, if not during life then in the awful last moments 
when death is hovering over them. Then they will perceive how 
unwise and foolish they have been, in pursuing the vanities of the 
world, exerting themselves for empty appearances. They will be 
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appalled at the extreme misery in which they find themselves, and 
of them will come true these words from the Book of Wisdom: 
“What hath pride profited us: or what advantage hath the boasting 
of riches brought us? Wo to us. Our beloved earthly happiness 
has vanished like a shadow” (Wis. v, 8). But the just man may 
in his last hour be confident that the peace which he has enjoyed in 
the Lord’s service will not cease, but be transformed into eternal 
rest and heavenly bliss. 

Let us, therefore, earnestly resist the seductive charms of the 
world, which as St. John tells us, is full of deceit, lying and cheating 
(I. John v, 19). Let us love God with our whole hearts, serve 
Him with fidelity, and we shall enjoy true happiness. Let us ever 
keep before our minds the warning words of the Lord: “What doth 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
(Matt. xvi, 26). Amen. 





CHRISTMAS Day 


To-day the mysterious star of Jacob has risen: the Virgin has 
given the Redeemer to mankind, the whole universe resounds with 
the jubilant hymns of the Heavenly Spirits. And the Church 
invites us to rejoice in the Lord, because salvation and peace have 
appeared amongst us. She calls upon us to contemplate this mystery 
of love, and she desires that the circumstances of this mystery shall 
serve as our rule of conduct and that they may become for us the 
source of salvation and everlasting bliss. 

To this end let us review the story of the birth of the Saviour, 
to draw therefrom lessons of the highest importance. “In those 
days,” so the Gospel narrates, “there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus, that the whole world should be enrolled. All went to be 
enrolled, everyone into his own city. And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth into Judea, to the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem, in order there to be enrolled with Mary 
his espoused wife, who through the operation of the Holy Ghost 
bore the Incarnate Word of God.” The time appointed by Divine 
Providence to give to the world its Redeemer was at hand. 

“And it came to pass,” Holy Writ continues, “that when they were 
there, Mary’s days were accomplished, that she should be delivered. 
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And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him Up in 
swaddling-clothes and laid him in a manger ; because there was no 
room for them in the inn.” 

On account of the extraordinary crowds that met in Bethlehem 
and in consequence also, no doubt, of their extreme poverty, Mary 
and Joseph had been unable to secure lodgings and found them. 
selves shelterless. So they had arrived at a cave, where travelers 
with their beasts took refuge in unfavorable weather. A bare and 
chilly place, the only furnishings some straw and a homely crib, 
It afforded not much shelter against inclement weather. There the 
holy pair took refuge, glad to have found at least a roof under which 
to pass the night. And there the glorious mystery was accomplished 
that had been desired by the Patriarchs and foretold by the 
Prophets. Behold how the supreme Lord of the universe appears 
upon this earth. He might have manifested Himself as a powerful 
Prince, surrounded with glory and majesty, yet His palace is a 
stable, His throne a manger, His adornment cheap swaddling-clothes, 
Come you who are poor and lonely and behold the humble station 
which the King of Glory, the Lord of the Universe, has chosen for 
Himself: is it not more wretched than yours? May you complain 
of your lowly station, since it is the one that the Godman has selected 
for Himself. Come you also, who are proud and haughty, you lovers 
of luxury and pleasure, and tremble at sight of this deprivation and 
suffering of the Godman, who will judge you at the end of your 
luxurious life. 

“And there were shepherds watching and keeping the night 
watches over their flock. And behold, an angel of the Lord stood 
by them: and brought them the tidings that the Saviour should be 
born in the city of David.” 

The mystery was scarcely accomplished, when it was immediately 
proclaimed. And to whom was the news first made known? To 
the princes of the world, to persons of prominence and high station? 
No, indeed, it was the plain working people, simple shepherds who 
dwelled with their flocks, whom God selected to be witnesses of this 
stupendous event. And the reason of this preference was their very 
simplicity, their singleness of heart. God shows that He loves this 
singleness of heart; we must possess this virtue if we would please 
Him. Those shepherds fulfilled faithfully the duties of their laborious 
life far from the gaze of men, renouncing comfort and frivolous 
enjoyment, they watched over the flocks intrusted to them. Let us, 
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like the shepherds, seek the Lord with singleness of purpose, by the 
steady exercise of the duties of our station, by vigilance over our- 
selves and over those committed to our care, by shunning sin and 
worldliness, and surely the Lord will make Himself known unto us 
as He made Himself known to the shepherds. 

We read, further, how the shepherds upon hearing the message 
from the Angel, were seized with great fear. But the Angel said 
to them: “Fear not: for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, that shall be to all the people: For this day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” And suddenly the shepherds 
saw a multitude of angels praising God, heard the joyous words: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good 
will.” 

This was indeed joyful news which the Angel brought to the 
shepherds. Verily, what more important tidings has the earth ever 
heard. This newborn Babe brings with Him a new order of things. 
He opens the gates of heaven to men to whom it had been closed. 
By satisfying Divine Justice He brings down upon earth the dew 
of Divine mercy and grace. He abolishes the synagogue, destroys 
idol worship, and gives to the world a doctrine of faith and morals 
which completely renews it, uplifts it to a height hitherto unknown, 
and adorns it with the precious raiment of supernatural grace. 

And may all men participate in this joy? Alas, no. It is the 
portion of those only who are of good will. Only to them did the 
angels proclaim the joys of heaven. If we are of good will, like 
the shepherds, we shall be cheerfully obedient to the voice that 
calls us, and we shall not hesitate to follow holy inspiration. Let 
us go in spirit to the crib of the holy Child to learn there the all- 
important lesson which He teaches us. Let us learn of Him pro- 
found humility, contempt of the things of this world, the spirit of 
Christian mortification and perfect love of God and man. In this 
manner we shall fit ourselves to merit the blessed peace which He 
brought into this world, and His blessed birth shall be for us the 
pledge of eternal happiness. Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
CONCUPISCENCE OF THE EYES 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“What went you out to see?”’—Matt. xi, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The text recalls one of the three sources of evil in oy 
fallen nature, the passion for seeing and knowing too much and unwisel 
Our vain curiosity is characterized by fickleness and self-indulgence. T, 
example of John, whom the Saviour points, serves as a rebuke. 

II. There was nothing of the inconstancy of the reed in the character 
of the Precursor. We are led into temptation by the desire of the eyes, 
and fall from grace. Some notable examples. 

III. The evil is not so much in what we see as in ourselves who see. 
The eye is diseased with concupiscence and leads us into the path of 
unlawful pleasures. It was fitting that John, who announced the kingdom 
of the Man of sorrows, should be a model of penance, however much 
self-indulgent seekers might be disappointed. The Church speaks to us 
by the voice of John in this holy season. 

IV. The measure of our greatness in the sight of God. 


I. Three times in the Gospel does the divine Saviour put this 


question to the multitude: “What went you out to see?” This in- 
sistence may be easily accounted for. It may not, however, be 
departing too far from the literal interpretation of the context, 
while it will certainly be for our profit, to consider this thrice- 
reiterated query as addressed to ourselves and as pointing to that 
concupiscence of the eyes which, with the concupiscence of the flesh 
and the pride of life, is, according to the word of St. John, one of 
the maladies of the race. It is the desire to see and know things 
novel and many—curiosity that ranges over the whole domain of 
beings good and bad—by satisfying which we are betrayed into 
much sinning. The instinct is inherent to the race of fallen man; 
it is one of the birthmarks of the children of Adam. It inclines us 
to sinful ways, leads us to seek sensations rather than learning, to be 
amused rather than edified, to satisfy whims, caprices and lusts 
rather than legitimate yearnings. And the features which dis- 
tinguish it are fickleness and self-indulgence. 

As for the people to whom Jesus spoke, it was of course plainly 
to their advantage, this desire to see, which had first brought them 
to the presence of John the Baptist where he announced himself to 
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be the voice of one crying in the desert, proclaiming the new reign 
and preparing the way for salvation and the long-expected Messias. 
And still more blessed was the fruit of that curiosity which led 
them to the feet of Jesus. They undoubtedly believed in Him, 
seing His works: “the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.” But, my dear brethren, it is also true 
that vain curiosity had prompted many to go out in the wilderness 
merely for the sake of seeing signs and wonders. The crowds had 
been running out to greet the countless self-styled Messiahs, de- 
ceivers of the people, whose race is not yet extinct, as often as one 
of them would shout: “Lo, here is Christ, or there!’ Some perhaps 
were there present with Jesus under the same influence when “in 
that same hour He cured many of their diseases, and hurts, and 
evil spirits: and to many that were blind He gave sight.” Besides, 
as we well know, the selfish inconstancy of the lust of seeing might 
not, either for them or for us, always produce such happy results. 
If indulged in and suffered to remain a habit, there is much reason 
to fear lest it undo the good results so far obtained. Men are 
brought to God in divers mysterious ways. But the faith in Him 
that is real and lasting must rest on ground that is cleared of such 
tubbish as fickle desires and fancies are made of, on ground that 
is dug down to the rock-bed of sturdy convictions and generous 
self-sacrifice. It is just such a lesson that we need ; and we find it in 
the example of John the Baptist, to whom the blessed Saviour points. 
Out in the desert were John and the multitude that had gone out 
to see him. If in them was found the fault, in him no less surely 
shall we find the rebuke and the remedy. 

II. Christ affirms that John was no reed. And they knew it well, 
at least those who had been out in the desert. How unlike a reed 
was John! The envoys who had just departed came from his prison. 
There he lay in chains, awaiting the stroke that would break him 
because he refused to bend, as bends the reed, before the will of 
the incestuous king ; because he dared to stand erect, when all were 
cowed in fear and trembling, and to speak forth the warning in 
accents that had to be heard: “It is not lawful for thee, O king, to 
have thy brother’s wife.” True, he was in the desert where a 
barren soil yields only reeds too feeble to resist the violence of the 
wind. But the desert was the image of the world before the heavens 
opened and rained forth a Saviour, before the earth was made 
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fruitful by the benignant dew of God’s grace obtained through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. And it was precisely in this Wilderness 
that the contrast stood out most striking between the human race 
frail as “a reed shaken with the wind,” driven about by the con. 
flicting gusts, flattened to the ground by every storm that arose, 
and him who breasted the fury of kings with a spirit that would 
yield as little as the hills that looked down from Moab om the 
eastern shore. 

Are we reeds? Fitful and shifting in our desire to see and hear 
are we patterned after those inconstant, unstable things which the 
example of John is intended to rebuke? Perhaps, recalling the 
happenings of the year about to close, we shall be forced to admit 
it. The past has its record of repeated resolutions taken at the 
foot of the altar where we returned to God again and again for 
pardon; of purposes of amendment which we convinced ourselves 
were firm; of solemn promises to lead better and holier lives. We 
meant each time to hold fast; we were sincere in our prostestations 
of unswerving loyalty. Yet we swerved: swerved as often as the 
wind of temptation veered. There arose, as the Saviour foretold, 
“false Christs and false prophets” who showed “great signs and 
wonders, insomuch as to deceive (if possible) even the elect.” 
Elect or non-elect, they deceived us. And we left the altar of the 
true God where we worshiped and ran after them. What went we 
out to see? Why did we go out to see? Why did the reed bend 
and trail in the dust? 

The All-wise Creator made us well. He placed two faithful 
watchmen in the tower to be on the alert, to descry dangers 
that threaten the soul and thus protect us against treason and evil. 
There is an “eye-salve” with which these watchful eyes of ours 
should be “anointed.” When this is neglected, they forget their 
duty of guardianship and act the part of betrayers. With license 
to roam at will, they become “set upon covetousness.” They flit 
from one novelty to another—signs, wonders, secrets, mysteries, 
beauties and things fair to behold—trifling with occasions, courting 
dangers, making free with temptations; and thus the vigilance 
intended for our defense and protection is made to furnish pitfalls 
for our feet and to trip us in the path of duty. Ecclesiastes speaks 
well of the “eye” when he says that it “is not filled with seeing.” 
And Wisdom warns us: “Hell and destruction are never filled: so 
the eyes of men are never satisfied.” Hence, my dear brethren, 
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our frequent excursions into the desert of sin and the disasters 
which so often attend our lust of the eyes. 

“And the woman saw that the tree was good to eat and fair to 
the eyes, and delightful to behold.” And betrayed by the vision 
“she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave to her husband 
who did eat.” And the fruit was forbidden fruit. The Lord 
commanded Moses to speak to the children of Israel and to warn 
them “not to follow their own thoughts and eyes going after divers 
things.” And if it were necessary to give the reason, Wisdom 
supplies it: “The bewitchery of vanity (vain things) obscureth good 
things and the wandering of concupiscence overturneth the innocent 
mind.” Peter was one of those to whom Christ addressed His 
words and subsequent events prove that he needed the lesson. 
“T will lay down my life for Thee,” said Peter. But the curiosity 
that guided his steps into the inner court revealed his weakness 
and in the storm of contradiction the Prince of the Apostles fell 
with his full weight. “Hosannah to the son of David,” sang the 
crowd as the palm procession moved down from the height of 
Olivet, across the Kedron Brook and through the streets of the i 
Holy City; and a few days later curiosity exposed the fickle multi- 
tude to the mad whirl of popular passion, the wind blew from 
another direction and they howled for His Blood. 

When Christ healed the drunkard’s soul and bade him arise, his 
leprosy cleansed, He bade him “not to look upon wine when it is 
red.” Who did look, and again fell to adoring the god whom he had 
forsworn for Christ. And here is the man whom grace freed from 
the bonds of unholy lusts and who vowed that never again should 
the impure hold sway over h Why did he break his promise? 
Why does he again yearn for the idols he burned and return to 
adore them? The reason is as old as the world: because he with- 
held not from the vision of his eyes the objects that bewitch and i 
corrupt. When the Church exhorts, commands us to assist at holy 
Mass, saying to us in all truth: “Lo, here is Christ, the Christ | 
Who died for you, present and renewing His sacrifice’; and we : 
harken not to her voice: is it not because another voice tells us that 
another Christ, a false idol, is elsewhere? And we go there even 
at the cost of sin. 

Christ, who died for the sins of men, knew the sources of their 
sinfulness, knew the reed-like caliber of their fidelity. Therefore 
does He bid us admire and copy the figure of John in the desert. 
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What John walking before Him was in word and deed, that every 
Christian is called upon to be walking after Him. 

III. But, my dear brethren, the feature of our curiosity that js 
most dangerous, that explains the evil to which it leads us, that 
makes us as reeds before the wind, is that it is a lust, a concupiscence, 
a desire that is ever bent on satisfying itself, not merely on various 
objects, but on pleasures forbidden by the law of God. This cop. 
sideration brings us to the root of the matter. 

Why, one may well ask, why not employ to the full the faculties 
with which the Creator has endowed us? Surely the eye was made 
to contemplate and enjoy the beauties of creation, and the mind to 
know and understand the truths revealed therein. God’s marvels 
are displayed before our gaze in the smallest as well as in the 
greatest of His works. Why not rejoice in them, since for us they 
are made and all things are good which come from His hands! 
David arose in the night to drink in the vision of delight that 
greeted him and to sing: “I will behold Thy heavens, the works 
of Thy fingers: the moon and the stars which Thou hast founded.” 
“For Thou hast given me, O Lord, a delight in Thy doings: and 
in the works of Thy hand I shall rejoice.” Let me then feast mine 
eyes on the wondrous things of light and color and form before me; 
let me seek out the objects that afford delectation to my soul and 
wander gladly in this paradise of the world where the heavenly 
Father has spread out so much that is “fair to the eye and delightful 
to behold.” God’s works are good; there is no evil lurking in these 
things. 

No, the evil lurks in ourselves. Let the eye that is sound, whole, 
healthy look upon every object fashioned by the hand of the divine 
Maker. But wo to the rash one who presumes to do so with eyes 
diseased with concupiscence, with eyes not anointed with eye-salve! 
All things are clean to the clean. But our misfortune is that we are 
unclean from our origin, so that “the bewitchery of vanity obscureth 
good things and the wandering of concupiscence overturneth the 
innocent mind.” What a blessed condition would be ours if we could 
follow the vision of our thoughts and, seeking God in all His works, 
find Him; and, referring all things to Him, make every object of 
pleasure a stepping-stone to approach nearer to Him! But such 
a lot has been denied us through the fault of Adam. The curse of 
original sin has for its effect to make us stop short of God in the 
things that strike our senses, to seek instead self and one’s own 
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selfish pleasures. And so it happens that the path which men follow 
in the desire of their eyes is the path of earthly satisfactions and 
sins. Lust prompts the wandering; sin is the result. 

Now let us understand that the curbing of this unwise longing 
for new sensations, for the pleasure of seeing and knowng, is what 
we call self-denial, mortification. Penance and penitential works 
have no other purpose than to reduce, to chastise, to destroy within 
ys the inclination to evil. This is the eye-salve with which to 
anoint the eyes. This is what John preached. This is the great 
object-lesson to which Jesus pointed in the person of His precursor 
in the desert, that the multitude aud ourselves might learn it. The 
kingdom of God on earth, as John announced it by word and 
example, as Christ established it, is founded on this principle, that 
in order to avoid sin and keep the passions in check, we must 
deny ourselves and do penance. 

It is more than likely that the people who went out to see John 
were not looking for the announcement of such a kingdom. Curi- 
osity does not pursue after abnegation and self-sacrifice. They must 
have been shocked at his aspect, for he “had his garments of camel’s 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins: and his meat was locusts 
and wild honey.” They must have been still more disturbed by 
his words: “Do penance, for the kingdom of God is at hand ‘ 
Bring forth fruit worthy of penance . . . Every tree that doth 
not yield good fruit, shall be cut down, and cast into the fire 
But the chaff will burn with unquenchable fire.” And then to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees: “Ye brood of vipers, who showed you to 
escape from the wrath to come? In a kingdom like Herod’s, the 
followers of the king, if they listened to the herald’s voice, would 
live in palaces, would be dressed in soft apparel, might nurse every 
comfort and find indulgence for every passion. The carnal Jews 
dreamed of such a kingdom when the Messias should come. That 
is why they ran out to see and hear every impostor who pretended 
to be sent by heaven. Some of them entertained such ideas to the 
end, like the mother who bespoke for her two sons places at the 
tight and at the left of Jesus. Did they expect to see John, the 
herald of the new order of things, dressed in silk and fine linen, 
in costly apparel? If they did, they were rudely disappointed. And 
tecalling it afresh to their minds, Christ considered the disappoint- 
ment beneficial to their souls. 

The Christ, before whose steps John walked, was born poor and 
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lowly; He was dressed in swaddling-clothes and laid in a manger, 
At the same time, in the palace of Herod, the royal babe, heir tp 
the greatness of earth, was rocked in comfort and surrounded by 
every luxury. There were times when John’s Master had no 
whereon to lay His weary head, when He hungered and suffered, 
How could the forerunner of such a Messias be other than Was 
John? How would he have looked, dressed in soft garments 
preparing the way for the Man-God who bore the Cross? 

And how much better do we look, my dear brethren, twenty 
centuries afterward, if, posing as followers of the same Jesys 
whom John announced, we do so without the spirit of penance? 
If the Precursor was right, admonishing the multitude that they 
could not prepare for the kingdom that was at hand without bringing 
forth fruit worthy of penance, how can we expect to prepare worthily 
for the celebration of that same coming of Christ if we are not willing 
to take up the burden of mortification and to chasten with sacrifice 
and self-denial the spirit within us that has too often erred “going 
after divers things?” 

John’s raiment, his food, his words, his life, are a rebuke ad- 
ministered in this seasonable time to the selfish desires that lead us 
into ways of evil, to the self-indulgence that is at the root of our 
vain curiosity and our sinning. As he was Christ’s ideal when He 
spoke to the throng, so is he the ideal of the Church speaking to us 
during these weeks during which we are to prepare for the anni- 
versary of the birth of the divine Redeemer. She uses to us the 
language which the Baptist used and for a like purpose. Whether 
we like it or not, the message she offers declares the ground prin- 
ciples which govern the kingdom of God. Worldlings will not 
listen ; some who prefer a different sort of a kingdom will have none 
of it; those who with too much fondness have set “their eyes upon 
covetousness” and are bent on satisfying desires that are insatiable, 
will lend unheeding ears. But the inspired word remains. There 
is Christ forever pointing to His Precursor: no reed, no “man 
dressed in soft garments” ; a prophet ; “Yea, I tell you, and more than 
a prophet. For this is he of whom it is written: ‘Behold, I send My 
angel before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.’” 

IV. He is worthy of honor whom the king has a mind to honor. 
John scorned the standard of the world’s greatness and adopted 
the standard of the God before whom he walked. Wherefore, 
Christ recognizing his worth proclaimed him great and gave in his 
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fvor this magnificent testimony: “Amongst those that are bors 
of women, there is not a greater prophet than John the Baptist. 
Wherein was he great in the eyes of Christ? In that he practised 
the virtue of self-denial and thereby acquired the strength of con- 
sancy and fidelity to his Master. He was not a reed because he 
was not dressed in soft garments. 

By the same sign shall we conquer; at the same source shall we 
obtain greatness in the eyes of the Lord; at the same cost shall we 
win the praise of the Master and deserve to hear spoken to us the 
consoling word: “Well done, thou faithful servant.” All other titles 
to greatness are spurious. He alone is worthy whom God recognizes 
and proclaims such. The giddy pursuit of sinful trifles with which 
concupiscence is never satisfied, may be judged a fit occupation in 
life by those who follow another standard; but for the Christian, 
as once said a great English Cardinal, “this life is worth just what 
it will fetch in the next world.” Let us follow in this holy season 
the sign which John bore as he prepared the way of the Lord, so 
that we may be found worthy when He comes. 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


BY THE REV. P. SEXTON, D.D. 


“Thou art all fair my love, and there is no spot in thee.”—Breviary, 


SYNOPSIS.—Text speaks of some spotless being. Experience tells us n 
one spotless im life. Faith assures us no one sinless in origin. If w 
were to assist at the creation of every soul since Adam, we should see 
all blighted, save one—Mary’s. Value of this exception shown from q 
consideration of the awful mystery of sin. How is the doctrine proved, 
Christ told some things not clearly written in Scripture. Such things 
handed down in the writings of the Fathers. Doctrine of Immaculate 
Conception in the first five centuries. What statement of it we should 
expect in these early times. Development of doctrine. How it ts illys. 
trated by the doctrine in question. The definition of 1854. What its value 
is. No new doctrine introduced. Conclusion. 


It is plain from the words of my text, dear brethren, that I am 
to speak to you of some wonderful being whom we could scarce 
expect to find in this world. Apart from God Himself, and His 
Incarnate Son, who can pretend to realize the description given— 
“There is no spot in thee?” Who knows a being of such perfec- 
tion—spotless? Inanimate nature is not so. “The very fount of 
day itself is dashed with wandering isles of night.” Our own 
experience tells us of many imperfections in us, and Charity itself 
cannot prevent our seeing some even in the most perfect of our 
fellow creatures. Spotless in life no one is. As dust gathers in 
closed up cabinets and rooms, so spects, larger or smaller, of sin 
or imperfection show on souls guarded with jealous care from every 
risk of contagion. 

We can find no one whose life is perfect. Our faith assures us 
we can find none whose origin was sinless. “Behold I have been 
conceived in iniquity, and in sin has my mother begotten me.” The 
psalmist is speaking of something that resides in the child not in 
the parent—of original not actual sin, and it is a tale that may be 
told of all. Sin was with us at our birth and before it. At the 
first moment of our existence, when our soul was united to our 
body in our mother’s womb, sin was there, not as an act indeed, 
not as a consequence of our own folly, not as a punishment of a 
deed of ours in some former existence, but none the less truly was 
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it present, a horrid presence, brooding on our souls as a foul blight, 
driving from them beauty and loveliness, leaving them souls indeed, 
souls with all human faculties, but still withered souls. Sinful in 
life, and sinful before birth, seamed and spotted with actual and 
original sin—among such beings where shall we find that one that 
is fair, in whom there is no spot! 

Such a one can be found, dear brethren, even though the search 
would have been hard, and the discovery impossible without the 
revelation of God, without the fact that God actually had pointed 
her out to us. “Who is she that arises like the dawn, fair as the 
moon, chosen as the sun, terrible as an army in battle array.” It is 
Mary, the Virgin all fair, spotless in life, immaculate in her con- 
ception. Chosen lily of Israel, over whom the Godhead brooded 
as a mighty cloud to ward off the blighting frost of sin, we salute 
thee; solitary boast of a nature that was tainted, we acclaim thee, 
equal to thy mother Eve in the glory of thy conception, beyond 
her in the purity of thy life, we praise thee and we love thee; help 
us to realize in some degree the first and greatest of thy glories, 
source of all the rest—thy Immaculate Conception. 

I have always thought, dear brethren, that there are only two 
great mysteries in the world. They have nothing to do with science. 
Science is growing commonplace now. They are connected with 
man, who so far defies science, and deal with him in his relations 
with his Creator and himself. One is the mystery of God’s love 
and interest, never-ceasing, in man; and the other, part and perhaps 
principal of the first is the mystery of sin. One sin, a sin of dis- 
obedience, caused a God of infinite goodness—a goodness that 
saints called folly, so persistent was it in spite of continual dis- 
appointments and rebuffs—one sin of disobedience caused such a 
God to let loose on man a flood of miseries—war, famine, pestilence, 
the widow’s wail, the orphan’s tears, sickness, poverty, shame, 
death, and, chiefest of all, sin—which has strewn the shores of 
our world with endless wrecks and has whirled many a soul into the 
vortex of hell. 

We cannot understand this mystery of sin. We take it in faith. 
One day perhaps we shall see into and about it. Some men solve 
it by denying its existence, and they are fools. We are learning 
each day, even from science, that it is the infinitely small things 
that matter, that produce the infinitely great results. We believe 
in the mystery, and admit the power of sin, and we must do so 
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if we wish to realize dimly the glory of grace, and the Privilege of 
a soul that has been walled around by God from its first moment of 
being, so that even the smallest drop of spray from the universal 
and all-devouring flood around should never reach and stain its 
consecrated loveliness. 

Such a soul was Mary’s, and in being such it was alone among 
all those which God has created, or will create to the very end of 
time. 

Let us try, dear brethren, to imagine ourselves present at the 
countless creations one after the other since the very first. The 
opening experience is glorious. Two bright souls, flashing with 
grace, flinging back into the Creator’s countenance, like some per. 
fect mirror, all the glory of the Godhead that was gazing on His 
first great creation, the souls of Adam and Eve, full of grace. They 
are the first of endless millions. Each will be like the other, as 
each is human; but will differ in beauty as star from star in bright. 
ness. 

Let us stand at the creation of the third human soul. It is to be 
the first scene of the great drama of human history, and we have 
still in our ears the triumphant sweetness of the opening chorus, 
We shall meet with an awful disappointment. The promise will 
be unrealized, our hopes dashed to pieces. We shall be assisting 
at a death and not a birth, at a creation, indeed, but at the creation 
of a withered thing, a soul deprived of grace which should be there, 
which was lost for it by a parent’s fall, a soul joined to a body now 
mortal, liable to sickness and death, and doomed to wage continual 
war with almost all the instincts of that soul. Sin had come like 
some dark cloud, had passed over the fair garden God had planted, 
and all was blighted. 

We shall stand at the creation of each soul of succeeding genera- 
tions and there will be no change—the same sadness, the same 
regrets for what is lost, the same weariness and disappointment and 
hopelessness for the future of the souls whose creation we witness. 
Centuries will pass, millions and millions of souls will come to life 
at the Creator’s word; they are all the same, blighted, blasted, 
human. A Saviour, indeed was promised to them; but we can see 
only their creation and their state. 

Should we not be tired, dear brethren, of it all, and should we 
not long for some change, for even one return to the glorious ex- 
perience we had at first of a soul created full of grace, untouched 
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by sin. And were we to wait until the judgment day, and witness 
the creation of every individual soul from Adam to the last man, 
we should see, apart from that of Christ, only one soul thus created— 
the soul of Mary, the Immaculate, untouched by sin. Only one 
soul out of all the endless millions of human souls created since the 
fall, only one full of grace as Adam’s was at its creation, full of 
grace at the very first moment of its existence, at its union with 
the body in the mother’s womb. That mother, St. Anne, was not 
sinless though a saint. The child in her breast, from its first 
moment of existence had its soul flooded with grace, flashing like 
some summer sea on which all the glory of God’s unclouded sun is 
pouring. 

There was one great approach to this singular privilege of Mary. 
We are told that St. John the Baptist was sanctified before his 
birth at the meeting between St. Elizabeth and the Blessed Virgin. 
Such sanctification is as solitary as that of Mary; but it is wide 
asunder from it. Mary’s soul was created full of grace, an object of 
love to God, St. John’s as that of a fallen parent’s child, blasted by 
his folly; Mary’s soul received sanctifying grace with its existence, 
St. John’s was without it till Mary came over the hills of Judea 
to visit his saintly mother. Mary’s soul began to exist full of grace, 
she was immaculate at her conception; St. John’s began to exist 
devoid of grace, but received it before birth, through a special gift 
of God. 

Having thus realized what the Immaculate Conception means, 
how unique and exceptional it was, how wonderful the privilege 
which saved a solitary soul from all contact with the hideous and 
universal deluge of sin, we can now ask ourselves how this extraor- 
dinary exception to the entire course of God’s dealing with man 
was first discovered, who found out and told us that Mary was 
conceived Immaculate. 

Reason enlightened by faith could move us to suspect the fact. 
We know that the Blood of Christ redeemed man from sin, paid 
the price of all his folly from Adam to the very end of history, 
washed all souls clean from the stains left in them by the tainted 
blood of their first father. Of Mary Christ was born; from her He 
received His precious Blood, and if hers was ever tainted with the 
blight that follows God’s displeasure even for a moment, could that 
of Christ Himself be all pure and purifying? 

Christ conquered hell and broke its power; could the prince of 
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darkness ever taunt Him with the fact that the Mother, from whom 
had come His Body and His Blood—the instruments of His Victory 
—at the beginning of her existence was His slave. Reason rebels 
against the thought. It was becoming that God should preserye 
His Mother from such slavery ; He was able so to preserve her ; and 
therefore He did so. This is the argument of a saint, and it appeals 
to all. But we cannot help seeing that something more is wanting 
to put Mary’s privilege beyond dispute. 

God alone can tell us all about the mystery; it is He alone who 
knows whether it be a fact or not. And has He told us? 

There are some people in this world who think, or used to think 
that all that God ever told us is written down in a book. I haye 
never understood how they discovered that fact. It is not stated 
in the book referred to; but it is stated there that all the books 
in the world could not contain the account of the wonderful things 
that Christ said and did on earth. We are told there also that 
faith comes from hearing, and the Apostle writing to Timothy 
frequently reminds him to preserve and transmit what he has 
“heard.” 

We need not, therefore, look for information on all: points of 
faith to this sacred book of Scripture. While it contains a large part 
of what God told us in His Revelation, we know it does not contain 
all. God spoke things which, not being put into a book, have come 
to us unpolluted down all the years, preserved by that Church which 
He has made infallible for that very purpose to protect His teach- 
ing whether it has been written down or not. And amongst these 
doctrines so preserved is the revelation as to Mary’s great privilege. 

It is not stated clearly in Scripture. It is hinted at. God told the 
tempter in the garden: “I shall put enmities between thee and the 
woman, between thy seed and her seed; she shall crush they head, 
and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” In this passage a Redeemer 
is promised who shall turn the tempter’s victory into defeat, and a 
woman is spoken of as sharing the triumph, but further we cannot 
go. 

We must look elsewhere for definite information as to what 
Christ did really tell to His apostles, and they to us, about this 
wonderful privilege we claim for Mary. 

When the apostles died they left behind them a rapidly growing 
Church, equipped with Bishops and Priests, and all of the details 
essential to such an institution. They left behind them a “deposit” 
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of faith, that body of truth which Christ had told them, and which 
they commended with such words of warning to their successors: 
“QO Timothy guard the deposit.” Some of these successors, holy 
and learned men, wrote books wherein they tell us the truths they 
learned, and the directions they received for their work. They are 
called the Fathers, and if we look into their writings we shall 
find there a faithful witness of what they and the Church of their 
time held from their founders, as about all other doctrines, so 
about that of the Immaculate Conception. 

We must not expect too much from them. We cannot hope to 
find a doctrine stated as clearly in them as it would be in a book 
written to-day to explain and define and analyze that doctrine. There 
is such a thing as development in doctrine just as there is growth 
in human bodies. The mother who claimed the child in swaddling- 
chothes still cherishes as hers the bearded warrior who hews down 
foes with his mailed right hand. And how different they look; could 
one ever think they are the same! 

So too with teachings and truths. The master gives a principle 
to the young pupil. He can grasp scarcely more than the meaning 
of the words. Years pass. Experience accumulates, circumstances 
are encountered, the principle is applied to all. At each application 
the meaning grows clearer and clearer, the truth looks deeper and 
deeper, and yet it is the old truth once told, but requiring years 
perhaps of thought and experience to grasp fully and realize. 

We must expect the same phenomena in the Revelation of Christ. 
It is questionable if the apostles realized all those doctrines which 
He gave them so concisely in three short years, to which the Holy 
Ghost contributed until the day of Pentecost. It is hard to imagine 
it Those truths were to go through all time, all peoples, and to be 
with them in all stages of their civilization, in every moment of 
their changing philosophy, circumstances and -life. The realization 
of those truths first told by Christ, the insight into their full meaning 
could not but increase with the years, and could not but be very 
meager at first, so deep, so all-embracing must they have been as 
principles. We do know that, however much they understood them, 
the apostles did hand down these truths, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost ; and when the apostles died those doctrines fell into the 
keeping of a Church which faith and history tell us is infallible. 

We have them all, therefore, safe as they fell from Christ’s lips; 
but the centuries have widened out our minds to understand and 
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realize many things He said. And among others we have this fact 
of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 

In the very earliest of the Fathers, about whom I spoke, we have 
Mary’s matchless holiness treated as a fact of which all Christians 
were aware. In the second century, we find St. Justin Martyr, Ire. 
naeus, Tertullian and others comparing her to Eve before the fal|— 
immaculate and incorrupt. In the third century, St. Hippolytus Speaks 
of her is a “tabernacle exempt from all defilement,” and Origen 
as “immaculate of the immaculate, neither deceived by the whisper. 
ings of the serpent, nor infected with his poisonous breathings,” 
In the fourth, Ambrose tells his people that Mary is “incorrupt, a 
virgin immune through grace from every stain of sin”; and St 
Ephraim writes: “Thou and Thy Mother are the only ones who 
are in every way perfectly beautiful, for in Thee, O Lord, is there 
no stain; no stain also in Thy Mother” (Carm. Nisid. n. 27, ed, 
Bickell). In the fifth century, St. Augustine declares “he will have 
no question of sin where Mary was concerned.” and St. Peter 
Chrysologus teaches that Mary was “pledged to Christ in the wom) 
when she was made.” It is plain from these few extracts that there 
was an universal doctrine, not invented by any of those Fathers, 
but handed down to them, dealing with Mary’s exceptional freedom 
from sin. In the seventh century a feast appeared in Palestine to 
honor Mary’s Conception, though the full significance of the 
doctrine was not yet realized. Men’s minds were not yet sufficiently 
developed to fully understand it. The feast appeared in England 
in the eleventh century, and, having spread therefrom to churches 
like that of Lyons, brought about a controversy in the twelfth cer- 
tury which led to the fuller understanding and clearer explanation 
of the doctrine given to the Church and transmitted by her unerring 
hand through all the centuries. 

The greatest theologians of that century and the succeeding took 
sides. With all the keenness of the scholastic age they analyzed the 
doctrine of Mary’s sanctity as it had come down to them. They ap- 
plied their distinctions, they searched in the light of their definitions. 
They were not making a doctrine. They were seeking to see what 
really Christ meant by the revelation deposited in the Church, on 
Mary’s sanctity. 

They asked themselves did it really mean more than a life free 
from actual personal sin? The Fathers placed her at least as high 
as St. John the Baptist, and he was cleansed from original sin 
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pefore birth. They asked again could the wonderful statements of 
the early Fathers mean still more, an earlier sanctification? For 
4 while there were doubts. If Mary were never in original sin 
how could she be among those whom Christ redeemed? The answer 
came quickly from Duns Scotus: Christ’s Blood did not cleanse her 
from sin; His merits got. for her the wonderful grace of never being 
insin. And so with the controversy the full meaning of the doctrine 
was gradually realized. It was not added to; it was more clearly 
and better understood. The universities proclaimed Mary Immac- 
ulate and made her their patron under that title; the Church forbade 
discussions or doubts any more about the point; unanimity rapidly 
approached; the Church was convinced that Christ had told His 
apostles, and those, their successors, that Mary was not alone sinless 
in life and sanctified before birth, but that she was conceived in 
grace, her soul at its first moment of existence, that of its union with 
her body, was full of grace. Finally, in 1854, came the great decree, 
when Pius IX., surrounded by a glorious throng of Cardinals, pre- 
lates and people, declared in his capacity of infallible teacher, that 
Mary was Immaculate in her Conception, and that this doctrine 
was given to the Church by Christ. 

Such, dear brethren, is a rapid sketch of the manner in which we 
learn that Mary was Immaculate in her Conception. The Church 
did not make the doctrine. It was there all the time, but it took 
centuries for the Church to read, as it were, all the details of the 
writing, and to fully understand the extent of the pithy concise 
statements about Mary’s sanctity made by Christ or revealed by the 
Holy Ghost before Pentecost. The definition of the Pope taught 
no new doctrine, but merely gave us an authority, which cannot err 
on such a point, to quote in favor of a conviction which was almost 
universal before the definition, that Christ or the Holy Ghost had 
really told the apostles, and they the Church, that Mary was con- 
ceived Immaculate. 

I have endeavored to show you, dear brethren, what the doctrine 
of the Church means—that at the moment of its union with the 
body, at the moment of its creation in her body, Mary’s soul was 
full of grace as was that of Adam or of Eve; I have endeavored to 
show you the exceptional character of that privilege of exemption 
from original sin—there being only one soul of a created person, 
Mary—to whom it has been granted; as also the value of that ex- 
emption, gathered from a short consideration of the mystery of sin. 
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I have tried to make you understand the steps by which we 
convince ourselves of the fact that Mary was so conceived, the early 
opinions of those holy and learned men who followed one another 
down the centuries since the apostolic age. I have led you up ty 
the definition of the doctrine, in 1854, and shown you how here we 
have a development, not an innovation nor an introduction, but a 
deeper understanding of a doctrine taught by Christ, held implicitly 
by the early centuries, at last fully realized and understood, and 
explicitly confessed by Christendom. I have shown you the meaning 
of the definition, the value of it for us. We have thereby an 
authority that cannot make a mistake about such a thing, assuring 
us that Christ did really tell the Church, what no one else could 
know, that Mary was conceived Immaculate. 

With all our hearts we say Amen to that teaching. 

Fair Mother, blessed indeed art thou amongst all women, 
amongst all creatures; solitary flower saved from the universal 
blight, grant us to live in the fragrance of thy purity; all fair, and 
spotless, grant our eyes one day the vision of thy loveliness! 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
BY THE REV. A. B, SHARPE 


“That your whole spirit, and soul, and body, may be preserved blameless in 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”—I. Thess. v. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Divine ideal, perfection of the whole nature. To be 
fully realized only in heaven. Life on earth is an education for this 
purpose. The education of the young should aim at fitting them to profit 
by the education of life. 

II. Two processes: Nutrition and development. Education requires 
the supply of suitable food and efficient training. (a) Bodily food must 
be of proper quantity and nature. Mental food (instruction) must be 
truth. The most important part of truth ts religious. If this is neglected, 
all other truth becomes vitiated. (b) Training must be physical, intel- 
lectural and moral (the will). Training is given by practise, under 
skilled direction. The practise of religion is, therefore, of the highest 
necessity in education, and includes all the influences that can help to 
make it effectual. 

III. Educational details may vary indefinitely, according to circum- 
stances. The essential thing is that tts aim should be to make men and 
women complete in “spirit and soul and body.” 


The Apostle in his prayer for the people desires nothing less than 
the ideal perfection of their nature; and he emphasizes the com- 
pleteness of that perfection by his reference to the threefold 
character which is essential to truly human life. The Apostle’s ideal, 
ina word, is “mens sana in corpore sano.” 

This is undoubtedly the ideal, however seldom it may be realized 
in this life, of God Himself. His design, so frequently frustrated by 
sin in its various and complex aspects, is that man should be blame- 
less,”or faultless in every part; and this design will be fulfilled for 
those at any rate who attain to the resurrection of the just hereafter, 
when the “natural” body with its many inherited defects will be 
transformed into the glorious and spiritual body, with its informing 
soul supernaturally made perfect by the sight of God“ as He is.” 

The whole life of man on earth is an education for the fuller 
life to come; and to regard it as an end in itself is really to put 
oneself so out of harmony with facts as to miss altogether the 
true meaning and value of the conditions in which our present lot 
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is cast, and is, therefore, also to ensure failure even from the Point of 
view of those who look for nothing beyond the present world, 
For we cannot stay the passage of time, or guard effectually against 
the vicissitudes of circumstance which are of the essence of the 
present order of things. A journey may be pleasant or unpleasant 
as journeys go, but in either case can be only a disappointment to 
those who fail to realize that it is simply valueless and meaningless 
apart from the end to which it is directed. 

The aim, therefore, of those whose business it is to prepare chil- 
dren to take their due part in life should be not so much to supply 
them with the means of carrying out a particular duty or performing 
a limited task, as to equip them for a journey, the various possi- 
bilities of which must be taken into consideration, and the end of 
which must above all be kept steadily in view. The education of 
the child, if it is worthy of the name—if it is to be education, a 
bringing out of power, and not mere instruction, or injection of 
crude elements of knowledge—must be such as to equip him for 
the larger education of life, and put him in the most favorable 
condition possible for profiting by its opportunities and avoiding 
its dangers, and so attaining at last to life’s true and proper end. 

Now nature has provided that two processes should go on simul- 
taneously in the growth by which all living creatures attain their 
maturity—the processes, namely, of nutrition and development. The 
young plant or animal must be fed with its appropriate food; and 
it must grow in accordance with its mature and with its circum- 
stances. Without proper food it cannot continue to exist; its nature 
indeed cannot be radically altered, but it may and must be modified 
by the conditions under which it has to grow up. The growth of 
a tree or plant depends not only on soil and climate, but also on the 
mechanical conditions supplied by nature or artifice. If you want 
a vine or a creeper to grow on your wall, you must train it for the 
purpose; if you want a dog to hunt or to retrieve game, he must not 
only be of the particular breed required, but must be trained 
according to the circumstances in which his instinct is to be em- 
ployed. That is to say, the course of the development which is to 
take place must depend on the training received by the organism. 
Therefore, the education of a growing human being must consist 
of these two parts—the proper supply of nourishment, and the due 
training, by various means, of the child for the part he is to play 
in after life. And, as we have seen, education in both its parte is 
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to be applied to the whole nature, body and soul alike; otherwise, 
the result must be one-sided, and essentially imperfect. 

Of what kind, then, are to be the nourishment and training 
which true education has to supply? 

There is first, of course, the necessary provision of suitable and 
sufficient food for the body. An ill-nourished or improperly fed 
body is one of the greatest obstacles to education. It not only 
renders due physical training impossible, but greatly hinders, even 
if it does not absolutely prevent, the assimilation of intellectual 
knowledge and the acquisition of good moral habits. But this is 
a universally admitted fact, and need not be further insisted on here. 

Next in order, and equally important, is the provision of “food 
for the mind’—the instruction which supplies the raw material, 
so to speak, from which the character has to be built up. Of what 
nature must the information be which is to guide the child’s intel- 
lectural and moral efforts, and decide the tendency of his after life? 
Doubtless it may, and indeed must, vary indefinitely in detail; sex, 
ability and circumstance must have much to say both as to the kind 
and as to the amount of information which can be profited by in 
each case. But there is one quality which information of every 
kind and in every quantity must possess if it is not to be positively 
harmful. It must be true. That is, it must be in accordance with 
facts. Otherwise, education would be, and in fact it has too often 
been, merely a habit that, in whole or in part, has to be painfully 
unlearned in after life. 

At a certain point in everyone’s education there must doubtless 
occur the necessity of judging as to the merits of approving theories 
on the most important subjects—some of them claiming to be the 
absolute truth, and others of more modest pretentions, but all 
involving the necessity of choice. In regard to these more or less 
open questions, it is the function of education to guide and influence, 
but not to force the decision which the pupil has to make. The 
earlier, and far the most important, part of education must supply 
solid foundations for the formation of independent judgments and 
the exercise of the critical powers; and the solidity of their founda- 
tion consists in nothing else but the truth. But if this is an im- 
portant condition in regard to the child’s preparation for the work 
of life, it is infinitely more important in regard to the final aim 
which alone can give purpose or real value to that work, what- 
ever it may be. The child needs—as everybody does—to know 
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what he is to aim at as his final object in life even more than to 
know the means by which that object is to be attained. For the 
means must obviously be valueless to him unless he knows the 
purpose for which they are to be used. It is here, unhappily, that 
the great obstacle to efficient education comes in, as we all know 
too well. There is disagreement as to the most vital of all truths— 
the truth of religion, which alone can teach a man what is the 
true end of life, and how it is to be attained. So much is this the 
case that to many the ideal education seems to be one that takes 
no account at all of the ultimate end of life and, therefore, of edu- 
cation itself. The child is to know nothing of God, or of his soul, 
or of the true relation of the one to the other, until, forsooth, he is 
“old enough to judge for himself.” As well might a parent ora 
teacher decide that the child shall have no food till he is old enough 
to judge as to what is best for him. To ignore God in education is 
to put the child more desperately out of harmony with the facts of 
life—in which the idea of God and His service are still more power- 
ful than any others—than any mere false statement could make him. 

A system of education in which religion is left out, is like a build- 
ing without foundations, or an arch without a keystone; it has no 
unity of purpose, and its various elements have no principle of cohe- 
sion. It is not true in any part, because it is made up of a number 
of partial truths, which are practically the worst kind of falsehoods. 
As there is no branch of knowledge which does not naturally lead to 
the knowledge of God, which does not reflect some ray of the divine 
glory, so there is none which can be separated from its divine origin 
without becoming dead and dark and meaningless. The structure of 
language, thé study of which forms so large a part of the educational 
curriculum, is meaningless and worthless if it is exhibited as a cause- 
less natural growth, and not as the expression of that human 
intelligence by which men can rise above the material world to the 
conception of a purely spiritual and omnipotent Creator. History 
is nothing but a wild phantasmagoria of shadows unless it is 
read as the illustration of the principles of divine Providence 
which in truth it is. Science, as has again and again been proved by 
experience, can only lead to one blind alley after another if it is 
studied without reference to the fundamental realities of the 
spiritual nature of man and the creative power of God. You may 
teach morality, patriotism, the idea of duty in all its different relations 
but sooner or later you will come to the point at which you must 
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answer the endlessly recurring Why of childhood. Why must I do 
right, if it is disagreeable? Why must I sacrifice myself for my 
country, or my family? Why must I follow duty rather than 
pleasure? And without religion, of a definite and dogmatic and 
not vaguely sentimental kind, there is no answer worth the name 
to be given; there is no foundation for the principles on which 
depends the highest part of the work of education, namely, the 
formation of character. Education without religion may produce 
an able criminal, a refined sensualist, or a soulless bookworm; it 
can never, by its own natural effect, produce a complete human being, 
since it omits the only motive which brings the higher part of 
human nature into due activity. It misrepresents the object of life 
and education alike—if, indeed, it can be said to represent it in any 
way it is not true. 

But the organism must be not only fed, but also trained, if it is 
to be truly efficient. Life is for action not merely for knowledge. 
Education must exercise the will as well as inform the mind. Hence, 
it is now happily recognized that education is an art; that it has its 
own proper methods, which need to be acquired by the teacher— 
as the practitioner of any other art has to learn its methods—before 
he can be considered efficient. Education is no longer a mere 
question of a book, a boy and a stick. It is upon the training of the 
will that the chief results of all education depend, and it is to this 
that the true teacher has to give a great, if not the greater, part of 
his attention. The will must be trained, in the only way in which 
anything can be trained, by practise. All training is, in fact, nothing 
but the formation of habits—some habits must be formed, good or 
bad, since human nature is what it is; it is for education to see that 
good ones are formed, and not bad ones. 

But if it is necessary that the whole nature, body and soul, should 
be trained and habituated to the methods which tend to what is 
commonly held to be success in the affairs of secular life, much 
more is it of the highest importance that it should receive at least 
an equally careful training in regard to those things, without which 
all worldly success is worthless and evanescent. The practise of 
religion, as distinct from the mere knowledge of it, is the essential 
basis of all training that is really valuable, as religious instruction 
is the keystone of the fabric of all true knowledge. It is not enough 
that our children should be taught the Catechism or that they should 
have some acquaintance with sacred history; that they should be 
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able to repeat forms of vocal prayer. These are some of the tools 
with which their true life-work has to be done. But they will be 
worse than valueless unless the child learns by practise to make 
proper use of them. Therefore, true education includes, as the most 
important and indispensable part of its training, the formation of 
habits of prayer, of referring all duties to their ultimate divine 
Authority, of frequenting the Sacraments and observing the precepts 
of the Church. Moreover, if training is necessary, as it is as q 
preparation for the work of life in general, in a world where 
external necessity and the natural desire of emulation will do much 
to reinforce the impressions of early education; much more is it 
needed to help the future man or woman to hold fast to Catholic 
faith and practise in a society whose ideals are mostly drawn from 
unbelief and moral laxity. 

Consequently, the educational course must include, before every- 
thing else, all such influences as tend to the growth of faith and 
piety. There will be stated hours of prayer for visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament; fixed times for Confession and Communion; First 
Communion and Confirmation will take place at the due period of 
the course, and will be preceded by careful instruction. The 
atmosphere in which the boy or girl lives and works will be a dis- 
tinctively Catholic one; the Crucifix, the figures of our blessed Lady 
and the saints will constantly be before their eyes; the church or 
chapel will be as familiar as the dormitory, the schoolroom or the re- 
fectory. The teachers will be themselves well taught and capable of 
teaching others; but above all they will desire to use their influerce 
for the building up of religious character in those under their 
authority. The pupils will be all of the one faith, as they will all 
be, necessarily, in a morally and physically healthy condition. Un- 
belief or misbelief is not less infectious, or less injurious, than 
immoral habits or contagious disease—and it is impossible to see 
any good reason why we should be less unwilling to expose our 
children to the influence of companions who are brought up in 
heresy, than to allow them to mingle with those who are notoriously 
vicious, or are tainted with smallpox or scarlet fever. Indeed, if 
it were not for painful experience to the contrary, one would have 
expected the tendency of faithful Catholics to be all the other way— 
that they would have been, if possible, more careful to keep their 
children’s faith from injury than to safeguard them from other 
evils, any of which is less to be feared than loss of faith. 
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These, then, are the essentials of education—instruction in all 
that is true—and, above all, in the truths divinely revealed to the 
Church; training in all that goes to make a true man or woman, 
and, above all, in all that is required to make a true Christian. 

Details may and must vary, according to time, place and circum- 
stances; there is room for much variety of opinion as to methods 
of teaching, principles of administration and the enforcement of dis- 
cipline. These are matters which need careful consideration by 
professional experts on the one hand, and by parents who recognize 
their own inalienable responsibility for their children’s welfare 
on the other. But they cannot be discussed now. It is indeed the 
less needful that they should, because, important as such subordinate 
matters are in individual cases, they cannot affect the broad principles 
on which education should be based; nor can any one go very far 
wrong in detail who keeps before his mind the comprehensive 
object to which education must be directed—namely, that the whole 
man, “body, soul and spirit, may be preserved blameless in the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
THE SALVATION OF GOD 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 


“All flesh shall see the Salvation of God.”—Luke iii, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. What is meant by the salvation of God—the Advent idea, 
II. God's salvation is for the mind, the will, the body, the past, the 
present, the future. 


III. That salvation which is Christ has been energizing since human 
eyes beheld the Son of God. 


I. The Church is the mother of her children in many and won- 
drous ways. She brings them forth into her own beautiful world, 
She feeds them at her own bountiful breast. She watches over them 
as they grow. Her gaze is always upon them. They are never 
out of her sight. In sickness, she is a nurse. In wretchedness, she 
is a consoler unequalled. In their last agony, she lifts them in 
her arms, goes down with them into the darkness and loneliness of 
the grave and only quits them when she opens for them the gates 
eternal and leads them to the throne of the heavenly Father, 
who, during all the mortal years of their career has been awaiting 
their coming. Before the birth of Christ there was no such solici- 
tude. This season, through which the ecclesiastical year is travel- 
ing just now, embalms the great fact of the gloom of the world 
and the helplessness of things until the light of the countenance of 
the Redeemer shone in upon them. The Church wishes to mark 
the contrast between things as they are at present and the condition 
of the race before the arrival of Jesus Christ on the scene. Her 
purpose is to excite an actual gratitude within us and to draw us to 
a total surrender of all that we are to the attractions of “the salva- 
tion of God.” Salvation is a word frequently on the lips of men. 
Never has an appeal, religious or other, been made to men that 
has not expressed or implied it. It has been in direct or indirect 
ways inscribed on all the banners of reform. The reason is not far 
to reach. Every one at all times has felt that security was failing 
and necessarily looked around in those sinking moments for rescue. 
There is no stronger rallying cry than the cry of salvation. How- 
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ever, nowhere so entirely, so unmistakably is its true significance 
more readily found as when addressed to her children by holy 
mother Church. The world offers assistance and the flesh assures 
us of safety, and the powers of darkness—no matter what shape 
they may assume—pledge protection, but there is only one salvation 
and that is the salvation of God, that is the salvation showered upon 
creation by the voluntary offering of His only Son. What kind 
of salvation can the flesh afford us when it is in chains itself and 
every instant is being lashed into the grave by the corrupting 
forces of its own nature? What can it do for any of its votaries 
when it cannot pluck itself from the clutches of disease and disinte- 
gration? There is the poor old world what can it do for us when it 
can do nothing for itself? The Prince of darkness? He only 
deepens the gloom of things. He is only a menace plunging men’s 
minds into fogs that obscure and terrify. It was the day of days 
when the salvation of God descended for all flesh to see, for the 
world to stand amazed at, for the enemy of men to feel abashed 
at and to tremble because he knew that the sway he wielded could 
at any time be weakened and shattered. The flesh may give this 
or that pleasure, glut this or that hunger, but for how long and 
with what awful consequences? The world may distribute its 
wealth and glory and honors, but to how many and for what a short 
spell? The prince of this world is sentinelling all the ends of the 
earth, is walking up and down all its highways and byways clamor- 
ing and seducing and threatening—making a pretence that his are 
the kingdoms of the earth and the glory thereof and that they will 
be the guerdon of all who worship him—masquerading as the 
friend of man, shouting out his lie; whereas, he is the roaring lion 
sometimes crouching, sometimes in the open, seeking whom he 
may devour. From the world and the devil and the flesh come 
death and death only and death unshorn of a single one of its 
terrors. 

II. Salvation is life. When a man cries out to be saved it is 
because he is in danger and danger means that something is 
perishing, that something is being lost, that the existence of some- 
thing is being risked. In one or other way danger means death 
or the approach of death, and hence salvation means life. It will 
be profitable to apply this test to the salvation of God. If the 
salvation of God does not bring life then it is not salvation; then 
it is no better than what is claimed by the devil and the world 
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and the flesh. A forcible argument on the side of God’s salvation 
or the salvation of God, to use the expression of to-day’s gospel, 
is that it is diametrically opposed to the pretensions of the three 
vast agencies which so largely dominate the lives of men—the 
world, the devil and the flesh—three agencies which, as we are 
aware, cannot either singly or in combination produce life or save 
us from what we dread most or pour one drop of real happiness into 
the cup of existence. Their voices are so clamorous, so insistent, 
that they deafen us and prevent us from hearing in its distinctness 
the voice of God. It is in the stridency of their tones that lies 
their strength and their power could be easily set at naught if their 
clamor were quieted and in the hush, the voice of God fell in all 
its sweetness upon our ears. It is this mother Church aims at 
at all time, but especially in this holy time of preparation for the 
commemoration of the gracious condescension of the Christmas 
solemnity with its attendant blessings and spiritual favors. She 
is eager to have us discriminate between the promises of the world 
and the devil and the flesh, so that understanding we may tum 
our eyes there where alone is real salvation, that salvation of God 
which is superlatively above everything else that goes by the name. 
All other claimants are mere pretenders and they touch the apex 
of dishonesty because they promise what it is not in their power 
to bestow, and we know that those who have taken hold of the 
salvation of God have not been disappointed. It may, moreover, 
be added that though the opponents of the Church have been in- 
numerable and determined and virulent, nobody has yet disproved 
that the salvation of God is the sole salvation in which the races of 
men are justified in placing their confidence. 

III. What does that salvation save us from? The greatest of 
all risks which men run is that of finding themselves after death 
in an eternity of failure, loss, despair unchangeable. That eternity 
will be of our own fashioning—it will be the unavoidable conse- 
quence of oyr thoughts, desires, words and actions here. So the 
real problem is the problem not so much of the hereafter as of 
the here. The crying need is for salvation here. No salvation 
here, no salvation beyond the grave. Salvation here, everlasting 
will be our safety in the beyond. It is in this world that salvation 
must be effected. Our dangers here are dangers of mind, of de- 
sires, of will, of the flesh, of the past, of the present, of the future. 
It is the all-subduing power which the Church holds to ward off 
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and to render us immune against these dangers which makes it 
dear that with her is deposited that salvation which is from God. 
Let us pause here to reflect and in reflecting to be impressed by the 
overwhelming verity that salvation for us can come from no one 
but God. Left to ourselves we are miserably weak, quickly baffled, 
defeated and ruined. This is the history of the whole past before 
Christ. What a difference between the old world and the newer 
world regenerated by the purifying leaven of the Christian faith! 
Not the least among the dangers by which we find ourselves sur- 
rounded are those which assaii the mind. Our minds call for 
the truth. The mind directs along with the will all our activity. 
Without the truth we are blind and in our blindness we lose sight of 
what it is most of moment for us to know. If we are ignorant of 
our origin, of our destiny, we are going to journey through life 
blundering and precipitating ourselves into the pitfalls which gape 
at every step of existence. If we fail to recognize the dignity of 
our origin, we are going to debase ourselves beyond all conception. 
If our destiny is obscure, we are going to drift and drifting on 
such an uncertain sea as life is means destruction. God is the 
source whence all men spring and God is the goal to which all men 
return. This is the elevating truth Christianity affirms and there 
can be no life more beautiful than the life coming from God and 
keeping on the road which leads to him. In this way are escaped 
the perils which beset the mind, in this way our own eyes are 
opened and are not sealed to the fact that God is our Maker, our 
law-giver, our remunerator and that the world and all in it is only 
a pathway to the region of unsummed bliss, the possession of which 
is the masterpiece of salvation. The mere knowledge of the truth, 
however, is not man’s whole duty, and men may be lost though in 
possession of the verities of faith. Yet what a chaos in the mind 
of a man, and the experience of a man, who sees not whence he 
comes, whither he goes, or what road he must travel in the perilous 
march from birth to death. The gift of faith is precious beyond 
words and it is the first fruit of the salvation of God. Then there 
are the fires of desire constantly blazing in the hearts of each one 
of us—fires which have consumed so many. Truly lost, truly un- 
saved, the one who does not check the unrising of such desire. 
How hard the struggle! ‘Yet in the salvation of God there are 
springs forever flowing which can quench any conflagration of de- 
sire no matter how vehement. Those springs are the grace of God 
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—which is the fathomless ocean of the precious Blood of Christ 
It is a bath in which the soul may always cleanse and grow strong, 
It is the laver in which man’s will may grow unconquerable, vigor. 
ous against the attacks of the enemy. It is a panacea which 
eliminates a sinful past—obliterates it entirely, glorifies a God. 
fearing and God-pleasing present and animates with an unfailing 
hope that the splendid salvation of God will be as sheltering in 
the future as it has been protective in the past and that its sancty. 
ary will be open for refuge until the fight is ended and we are 
ready to stretch out our hands for the unfading crown promised 
all those who, at the supreme moment, have been found at their 
post. So much in a general way regarding the generous, the 
bountiful salvation of God. 

IV. What has been said merely summarizes the blessings at- 
tending the coming of Christ. That birth has been before the 
world nearly twenty centuries. Other salvations have been prof: 
fered, but their history is the history of failure. That salvation 
which came from Bethlehem and Calvary and the Sepulchre is 
still in the heavens for all flesh to see. Some turn away their faces 
and will not confess. To others it has been given as a blessed heri- 
tage which some have cast away and others clung to and loved. 
You, brethren, have had that salvation standing by your side from 
your earliest breath and since that hour it has never left you and 
God grant that as time flies by you will manifest your devotion and 
loyalty by a steadfast adherence to all that it inspires. In the 
end it will bring you the best gift its hands hold, the gift of a happy 
death and a blissful eternity. 
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THE INCARNATION 
BY THE REV. NORBERT WYLIE, 0.P. 


“The angel said to them fear not for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy that shall be to all the people: for this day is born to you a Saviour 
who is Christ the Lord in the city of David.”—St. Luke ii, 10, 11. 


lea Human birth a joy and a sorrow exemplified in Christ's 
birth. 

II. Christ’s birth principally a joy. (1) He satisfies men’s bodily needs. 
(2) Suggests fresh needs. 

III. The world’s sickness. (1) It realizes its sickness but not the 
nature of the sickness. (2) The end of individualism. (3) The hopeless- 
ness of collectivism. (4) Christianity, a question. 

IV. The Christian solution. (1) Christ alone breaks down all 
barriers and distinctions among men. (2) He gives a meaning to the 
on monotony of human life. (3) He frees us from a spiritual bondage 
of sin. 


Human birth regarded as a work of nature is a good thing and, 
therefore, a reason for joy. “Increase and multiply” is an inex- 
orable law and when it is disobeyed the punishment in some instances 
may be delayed but not prevented. 

The birth of a child is a reminder to the parents, reason tells us, 
that their lives are passing away; that the shadow is creeping over 
the dial; that they must give place to others and those others their 
own: and yet, granting unusual conditions, there is joy when a 
child is born. 

Reason may ask, furthermore, “what shall this man do? What can 
be foreseen of his future? What right have you to anticipate joy 
from this birth? Wait, see, and then, if you may, rejoice.” But we 
waive reason aside and, though it may mean extra care, another 
mouth with difficulty to feed, a further strain on slender resources, a 
further cause for daily anxiety, there is “joy that a man is born 
into the world.” 

The birth of our Saviour, which we are celebrating to-day, and 
indeed, daily celebrate, is a reason for great joy, for it gives a reason 
toall joy. It is not a joy apart from other joys, but all joys, past, 
present, and to come, seem to find their support, their meaning and 
fulfilment in “the good tidings of great joy that shall be to all 
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people.” It was not indeed to be a joy without an admixture of 
sorrow; the sunshine would produce the shadows. There is no 
blessing given by God which we may not turn into a curse—worse, 
not better, for its bestowal. Our Lord was to be the child “set for 
the ruin” as well as “for the resurrection of many in Israel” and 
also to the greater Israel beyond the prophecy of Simeon, “a sign 
which shall be contradicted.” 

He would be a cause of sorrow to those who loved Him most 
and whom He more especially loved; a sword piercing the soul of 
Mary. 

But to those who would not receive Him, whose hearts had been 
hardened, the result would be that hearing they would not hear, 
and seeing, would not see. “For judgment I am come into this world 
that they who see not may.see; and they who see may become 
blind,” and again, “If I had not come and spoken to them they 
would not have sin, but now they have no excuse for their sin.” 

Yet this was but an inevitable accident and secondary result of 
the incarnation. “I came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world.” “I am come that they may have life and life more abur- 
dantly.” The only difference is that He had a wider and more com- 
prehensive view of what constitutes life than men will ever have. 

Christ gave the world. what it asked from Him. The sick, the 
lame, the deaf and dumb, nay, the very dead, were brought to Him 
or he entreated to go to them, and they were healed or restored to 
life. 

At first sight He appeared to be the physician of the body they so 
sorely needed; but He, in satisfying their needs, suggested to their 
minds others of a higher kind. When He healed the man on the 
pond of Probatica He left him with the parting injunction, “Sin no 
more, lest some worse thing happen to thee,” and when the people, 
to whom the Lord had given bread in order to refresh them after 
their three days’ sojourn in the desert with Him, had followed Him 
across the Sea of Galilee, He reminded them that they sought Him 
“not because you have seen miracles, but did eat of the loaves 
and were filled. Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
which endureth unto everlasting life which the Son of Man will 
give you.” ; 

It is impossible to think that even after twenty centuries, during 
which time the Incarnation has been a known fact, the world realizes 
its needs or its malady. 
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It knows, indeed, that it is ill, sick unto death; but the nature of 
its malady it hardly suspects. 

It sees a remedy largely advertised which promises great results, 
instant alleviation, renewed vitality, perpetual youth, immunity 
from all future ills, but it is no remedy at all. Will it be beguiled 
into adopting it? Sometimes it seems so. 

In countries reared on the principles of liberty the State is being 
called upon to save its children; to save the healthy from the un- 
healthy, the unhealthy from each other; the morally untainted from 
the morally tainted; the mentally sound from the mentally afflicted ; 
the over-simple from the over-wise; the weakling from the bully. 

Parliamentary laws are added to year by year, session by session, 
and yet the disease spreads, the laws are evaded or are seen to 
perpetrate fresh injustices though they may end a few old ones. 
Necessity increases the ingenuity of the human mind, and vice 
becomes a science and an art and takes to itself an appearance of 
respectability and gravity. 

The day of the old-fashioned liberalism and individualism is prac- 
tically over. We have discovered that we are not yet ready for 
liberty. It is too big a word for small mouths. It can never be 
given us. We must achieve it, and we can achieve it only by being 
worthy of it. At present it resolves itself into license, as play into 
foolery. 

Our modern legislators would patch up the body politic; hold it 
together limb to limb, at any cost, by any subterfuge, for the time 
that they are in office, without any solicitude for the morrow when 
they will again be plain citizens and no longer responsible ministers. 

They may, perhaps, “bind up” the social wounds, but to pour in 
oil and wine for their healing they cannot. 

Is the medicine which is now being proffered—collectivism, the 
motherhood of the State—likely to effect a more radical cure? When 
we come to analyse its ingredients, we find that they are exactly the 
same as those of the medicine which has already been tried and 
found wanting. The State is not an entity immune from all human 
weaknesses. It is a human creation, composed of human beings, 
unit added to unit. If the individuals have resulted in the failure 
of individualism, the collected units will bring about the failure of 
collectivism or socialism, which, after all, is but “the impeachment 
of the present,” and when left to itself utters no prophecy concern- 
ing the future. 
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A well-known English statesman, a rising member of the great 
Liberal party, sums up the endeavors of the party which poses as 
the coming saviour of the world in these words: “Level the poor 
to the rich, make every laborer’s cottage, as by waving of a fairy 
wand, into the security and splendor of the country. What, after all, 
have you accomplished but the conversion of a country scourged 
with hunger into a society afflicted with a great weariness?” He 
returns to this thought throughout his book, reminding us that 
“Matthew Arnold complained that the modern Engtishman thinks it 
the highest pitch of development and civilization when his letters are 
carried twelve times a day from Camberwell to Islington, and from 
Islington to Camberwell and when railway trains run between them 
every quarter of an hour. He thinks it nothing that the trains only 
carry him from an illiberal dismal life at Camberwell to an illiberal 
dismal life at Islington and the letters only tell him that such is the 
life there . . . Of what profit if they be found merely to trans- 
fer to Paris an existence which has become intolerable at Pekin” 
(Masterman). 

Yet there is a deeper depth than this writer has sounded. To him 
the future spells despair because it begets world-weariness. To 
those who hope for a higher reward than world-interest there is 
a greater failure, the failure of righteousness, justice and truth. 

The world needs a saviour—it’s cries are pathetic; its willingness 
to believe that one is at its door is even, if possible, more pathetic, 
It is the touching credulity of a man in the throes of cancer read- 
ing with reenkindled hope the advertisement of some quack remedy. 

An age of human credulity and superstition is always the age 
when faith is a flickering and expiring light in the minds of men. 
From whence is our help to come? Unless, perchance, there is no 
help to come and life is altogether vain and the enigma of existence 
insoluble! 

If Christianity is suggested as an answer to the highest as well 
as to the other needs of men, it is asked, with a peremptoriness 
which shows that the answer has practically been given, whether 
Christianity has not had its day and should she not make way for 
some other creed? 

It would be a much wiser question to ask whether Christianity has 
ever had a day in which to express itself; a day when its cry and 
commands were not shifted, not merely by its professed opponents, 
but by its acknowledged friends. “And when his friends had heard 
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of it they went out to lay hold of him, for they said, ‘He is become 
mad’” (St. Mark iii, 2), and our Lord Himself said that “a man’s 
enemies shall be they of his own household” (St. Matt. x, 36). It 
yould be worth while asking, whether the genius of Christianity has 
ever been grasped save here and there in a few individual lives which 
were full of “trial of mockeries and stripes, moreover, also, of bands 
and prisons; they were stoned; they were cut asunder; they were 
tempted ; they were put to death by the sword; they wandered about 
in sheepskins, in goatskins, being in want, distressed, afflicted; of 
whom the world was not worthy” (Heb. xi, 36-38). 

It would moreover, be worth inquiring whether Christianity has 
not at all times been largely restrained to real and exact theological 
phrases and definitions, all important and necessary, but all utterly 
insufficient, “Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only.” “Then 
shall you begin to say, we have eaten and drunk in thy presence 
and thou hast taught in our streets, and he shall say to them, I know 
you not whence you are; depart from me all ye workers of iniquity” 
(St. Luke xiii, 26, 27). We may, furthermore, ask whether the 
lives of the saints have not infrequently been regarded as substitutes 
rather than models for individual sanctity, and whether we who 
would have ridiculed the prophets (not having, perhaps the courage 
to stone them) have not built their monuments. 

Lastly, we might with reason ask whether the teaching of Christ 
has not been whittled down again and again beyond recognition for 
the sake of expediency and its accommodation to the capacity of 
teligion’s wealthy patrons and influential members. Newman re- 
marks with delicate but biting satire in one of his historical sketches, 
“that the Church in the fourth century had had no experience yet 
of temporal prosperity ; she knew religion only amid the storms of 
persecution, or the uncertain lull between them, in the desert or 
the catacomb, in insult, contempt and calumny. She had not yet 
seen how opulence and luxury, and splendor and pomp, and polite 
tefinement and fashion were compatible with the Christian name; 
and her more serious children imagined, with a simplicity or nar- 
towness of mind which will this day provoke a smile, that they 
ought to imitate Cyprian and Dionysius in their mode of living and 
their habits as well as in their feelings, professions and spiritual 
knowledge. They thought that religion consisted in deeds, not 
words. Riches, power, rank and literary eminence were then 
thought misfortunes when viewed apart from the service they might 
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render to the cause of truth; the atmosphere of the world was 
thought unhealthy” (Chapter VIII, “The Conversion of Augustine,” 
Sec. 4). 

Christianity has the right to claim to be judged by the lives of 
those only who have been wholly subdued and influenced by her 
teaching. 

She insists upon the fact that there are real and indissoluble bonds 
uniting all mankind, thus forming one great family. Such bonds 
are those of creation, redemption and sanctification by the one and 
only God, who has made Himself known to us under three personali- 
ties: as a Father, Son and Word. 

The walls of separation, due largely to boundaries erected by 
Nature in the physical construction of the earth, hath brought about 
a division of countries and a distinction of peoples which Christianity 
alone can beat down. 

The birth of the Son of God in human nature unites man to God 
and, God being the mutual bond, man to man. It identifies Christ 
with each human life and deifies each child of earth who, whilst 
still wounded in its nature, has now become a child of grace,” a 
partaker of the divine Nature.” ‘He is our peace who hath made 
both one, and, breaking down the middle wall of partition, the 
enmities in the flesh . . . now, therefore, you are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but you are fellow citizens with the saints 
and the domestics of God. Built upon the foundations of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being Himself the chief corner- 
stone (Eph. ii, 14, 19, 20). Again, “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither male nor female: for you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. iii, 28). “There is neither Gentile nor circumcision, nor un- 
circumcision, bond nor free, but Christ is all in all” (Cor. iii, 11). 
“Amen, amen, I say to you as long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me” (St. Matt. xxv, 40). And the 
failure to recognize Christ in and identify Him with His wounded 
members anticipates eternal loss and misery to the man spiritually 
blind. “Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it not to one of these 
least ones neither did you do it to me. And these shall go into ever- 
lasting punishment” (Jbid., verses 45, 46). 

He built upon the feelings of love and neighborliness which all 
men have, but show only towards a few. A neighbor became a man 
whom you chance to meet along the road of life who, needing your 
help, you are, therefore, obliged to befriend. 
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In another way, which has already been suggested, Jesus Christ 
has become our Saviour. The very root of life is at present attacked 
by an insidious disease. The fundamental purpose of life is being 
analyzed and, instead of being allowed to grow and bear fruit, it is 
ruthlessly torn up, and when it needs faith and darkness it is given 
reason and light. Life has as much need, perhaps greater need, of 
darkness and mystery as it has of light and knowledge. It is being 
asked whether the daily result is worth the daily labor. What is to 
be the end of so much worrying, monotony and drudgery? Is life 
worth living under such conditions? Are we not fools to continue 
this struggle for existence, in many cases for mere existence? 

These and other similar questions all testify that life is being 
morbidly analyzed and that a disease is sapping the energy and 
enthusiasm of life. 

The answer which Christianity gives is, indeed, to her children a 
platitude falling lightly upon their ears, because they are accustomed 
to their mother’s words and voice, but it is an answer which must 
come to the outsider as a refreshing sea breeze comes to the languid 
town sojourner, reawakening him to the energy and joy of life. 

The certainty of the Christian faith, its vigor and robustness, 
its strength when encountering the terrible realities of human life, 
its power to subdue its enemies, is in striking contrast to all that 
meets our eye and reaches our ear to-day. 

It tells us that every thought, word and deed, modest and 
insignificant as it may be judged, has an external and spiritual 
significance; that it is part of a plan and an intention. In other 
words, that it is for us the known Will of God, and that on its 
accomplishment or neglect depends consequences likewise spiritual 
and eternal. 

“God sets the soul,” says a spiritual writer of our day, “long, 
weary and impossible tasks, yet is satisfied by the first sincere 
proof that obedience is intended and takes the burden away.” 

Lastly, “Christ Jesus came into this world to save sinners.” 
Gradually the sense of sin comes to us. Sin may for a long year be 
rather an article of faith, than an experienced and realized truth 
One day it comes as a reality which explains the marring and the 
mystifying of human life. All those evils which surround us and 
enfold themselves within us—sorrow of mind, suffering of body, 
jealousy, envy, and all the unkindness of the soul; the miseries of 
nations which no advance of civilization destroys or even decreases ; 
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the dishonesty and hypocrisy of public life; the mystery of man’s 
soul which St. Paul describes in terms of a personal experience, 
“The good which I will I do not: but the evil which I will not that 
I do”—all these and other evils of a like kind suffer but one explan. 
ation, that is sin, the rebellion of the human will against God, exists 
and from it we need a way of escape. Commencing, therefore, at the 
lowest we reach to the highest needs of mankind, all of which are 
satisfied and explained by Christianity. 

No wonder, then, that all can come to the crib of the Son of God, 
born in time, the Son of Mary. Little children come and, kneeling 
there, see a Babe such as they once were, amid the cattle, in 
the arms of a human mother such as they possessed. Men and 
women, worn by the trials and sufferings of life, come to Him 
and realize that their God understands them and bids them bear 
their crosses with patience as He bore His own. 

“We see Jesus who was made a little less than the angels for 
the sufferings of death, crowned with glory and honor: that through 
the grace of God he might taste death for all, for it became Him 
for whom all things are all things and by whom are all things, who 
brought many children into glory, to make perfect the author of 
their salvation by his passion. . . . For in that wherein he 
himself hath suffered and been tempted, he is able to succor them 
also that are tempted . . . for we have not a high priest who 
cannot have compassion on our infirmities; but one tempted in all 
things like as we are, without sin” (Heb. ii, 9-10; ii, 18; iv, 15). 








CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
II. MontHLy CONFESSION 


My dear boys: Very often the question is asked: “Why belong 
toa sodality? All there is to it is monthly Confession and Com- 
munion and dues and conferences. That is all!” What is worse, 
careless members of the sodality ask the very same question. They 
ay: “What is there to it; it is only a money scheme.” Solomon 
inhis age, so they think, was no wiser man than they. Ever since 
they have thrown their schoolbooks aside, they think they are lords 
and masters of the entire world. I have told you at the time you 
were introduced to receive your first holy Communion how the 
world would try to poison your minds with ideas of free thought, 
liberty, so-called, independence of action and a number of similar 
phrases the meaning of which, though they may sound ever so 
sweet to the ear, are poison to the mind. In some cases my warn- 
ings were prophecies that, alas, have been fulfilled. 

In this, as well as the following conferences, we shall con- 
sider some of the many reasons why the sodality is a necessity. 
only hope they may be strong enough to encourage you to per- 
severe and to suggest arguments to you against any possibility of 
backsliding. 

It is true the sodality has not been intended to give you a pic- 
nic every week ; nor is it intended to make you finished actors, sing- 
es, debaters, ball-players, entertainers or athletes. Like the Church, 
the sodality may endeavor to promote social benefits. But, like the 
Church, the sodality as its helper can have but one purpose over- 
shadowing all other objects. And that object is the saving of your 
sul. Considering temporal benefits only, you derive very few ad- 
vantages from the sodality. Its benefits are of a higher, of the 
iritual order, far surpassing any worldly or temporal considera- 
tion. 

The aim, then, of the sodality, is to make good Catholic men of 
you, to teach you to be faithful to God, home and country. 

The method employed by the sodality is to bring together well- 
disposed boys, uniting them in the duties of monthly Confession and 
holy Communion, and daily prayers, edifying them by their 
mutual good example, and strengthening them in their noble 
eforts by means of conferences that are compiled with a view to 
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meet the needs of their tender years. For there is no time in your 
life, boys, when you are tempted more and experienced less than 
the present time. It is true, you know your catechism, let ys 
hope from cover to cover; you can “read, write and figure.” 
But this is not all you should know. Since you have reached the 
period of your life in which you begin to earn your daily bread 
you meet with difficulties and temptations that, during your time 
of childhood, were unknown to you. Now you need more strength 
and judgment than during the days of school. Temptations becom. 
ing greater, you likewise stand in need of more grace. 

And how, let me ask you, can you expect this additional grace 
of God when, for months and months, you live in a state of mortal 
sin! 

Here, then, we come to the necessity of monthly Confession, 
And how many or rather how few would think of going to Con- 
fession even once a month unless the sodality gave them its moral 
force and help by means of the indulgence with which it is endowed, 
and the good example one gives to another. 

That you may realize what importance the sodality attaches to 
the rule of monthly Confession, I will give you a few reasons each 
one of which ought to influence you to never break this important 
rule. 

The first reason for monthly Confession is to train your mind to 
a constant submission to the holy Will of God. It is certainly a 
pity to see how eagerly some boys will strive for complete inde- 
pendence long before they begin to wear long trousers. No sooner 
have they left school than they do “as they please.” It is of no use 
to exhort them to go to Confession! They do “as they please.” 
They can never go as often or at the time the pastor wishes them to 
go. They simply “don’t have to.” And, then, they would lack 
devotion; nor, so they claim, should they be driven like machines 
or cattle—for they are so brilliant and have a mind of their own. 
They will go to Confession whenever it pleases them and not sooner. 
Bright and cunning as they are their zeal for their soul will only 
bring them to Confession once or twice a year. Poor boys! They 
may think themselves above you. They are not! In the mean- 
time, the devil has poured the first drop of poison into their hearts 
and the poison has begun to work upon them. Like Lucifer, they 
say: “I will not obey God. I will do exactly as I please!” 

Now; when are we obliged to go to Confession? We are obliged 
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to go to Confession as soon as we have committed a mortal sin. 
Pay special attention to the words “As soon as we have committed 
a mortal sin.” That does not mean a month or a year after the sin 
has been committed, but as soon after it is possible for us to go 
to church. Be sure to make a perfect act of contrition after you 
have had the misfortune of committing a mortal sin and do not delay 
Confession after that. Do not even wait until your next monthly 
Confession. 

Some time ago a young man came to the priest house. It was 
nearly nine o’clock in the evening. “Father,” he said, “I want to 
go to Confession to you. I had the misfortune of committing a 
mortal sin, and I dare not think of going to rest with that sin upon 
my conscience.” Which one, do you think, will be the better Catho- 
lic in later years: this young man who would not remain in mortal 
sin for even a day—or the young man who goes to Confession when 
he feels like it—which means, perhaps, once a year? Which one, 
do you think will be happier in life and in death? 

A second reason in favor of monthly Confession is found in the 
fact that God made us according to His image and likeness. If 
our only aim and purpose of life would be to eat and drink and 
work and sleep, God might have us made cattle or hogs. God, 
however, wished to raise us to a higher level. He made us to 
resemble Him. He raised us to a higher dignity than the very 
angels. We are the adopted children of God, a higher title than 
which we could ever presume to maintain for ourselves. 

As children resemble their parents, and we being the children 
of God, bearing within us a resemblance of our heavenly Father, 
let us ask ourselves wherein this likeness consists by means of which 
God can recognize us as His own! St. John, the beloved disciple, 
gives us this answer: “For this is your vocation, your sanctifica- 
tion.” With the grace of God we are to make ourselves holy. In 
the proportion of our growth in holiness we resemble our heavenly 
Father more and more! The very first step towards this aim of 
holiness is to overcome the prejudice against frequent Confession. 

Have you ever observed how easily you examined your con- 
science when, for instance, you observed the six Sundays in honor 
of St. Aloysius? You discovered sins the very existence of which 
would have completely escaped you had you delayed Confession for 
some months. And now, let me ask you, how can we try to re- 
semble God more closely if we fail to know ourselves? How can we 
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try to be free from sin and become more just and holy from day to 
day if we are not even aware of our many faults that prevent holj- 
ness? Unless we know all our weaknesses, our predominant sins, 
our most frequent temptations and shortcomings, we can never 
think of overcoming our faults. If you were to work ina garden, 
you would be very foolish if you were to pull out the weeds only 
once or twice a year. A poor sight of a garden you would have, 
indeed. The garden must be gone over every few days. After every 
rain, the weeds will crop out again. 

To drive this example home to you, place “heart” for “garden” 
and “sins” for “weeds.” Then you will understand the necessity 
of frequent Confession. Then you will understand its relation to 
holiness. But, some of you may say, Father, you don’t want all of 
us to be saints! Indeed, I mean nothing else. Holiness is not for 
a chosen few but for all. To be holy it is not necessary to perform 
miracles nor to enter a convent, nor to die for your holy Faith. | 
do not know how better to explain holiness to you than by calling 
it spiritual cleanliness. 

When you rise in the morning, do you run over to the mirror to 
see whether you should wash your face? You reach for soap and 
water and wash yourself. If, by some accident, you should get a 
black mark upon your face will you walk around the rest of the 
day and simply say: “Oh, never mind, I am going to wash myself 
to-morrow?” You certainly will not if you have any regard for 
yourself. You understand only too well that people judge you by 
just such signs. If you go about dirty-looking, people will size you 
up to be equally careless and slouchy in every other regard. 

If it is so necessary to keep our body clean, even though in a 
few years it will become the food of worms, how much more atten- 
tion ought we give to the soul! If we wish to appear clean before 
people that they may not form a bad opinion of us, how much more 
cleanly ought we to keep our soul lest God, who sees our hearts, 
form a bad opinion of us! Just as impossible as it is to have day and 
night at the same time, so it is impossible to possess spiritual cleanli- 
ness or holiness together with mortal sins. Is it any wonder the 
priest mentions the necessity of frequent Confession as often as 
he does? 

A third reason speaking in favor of frequent or at least monthly 
Confession is found in the forming of a good habit. We will, in 
later years, be what we make of ourselves in our youth. “A young 
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man, according to his way, even when he is old, will not depart 
from it.” Such, indeed, is the strength of the habits we form in 
youth that even though we depart from them for a time, we will 
never feel like ourselves until we return to them. 

One of these ironbound habits you should form is punctuality. 
A man who is not punctual, who cannot do a certain work in a 
given time, will have only himself to blame for the failure of his 
life. If we are shifty and careless about time, if we do a day’s 
work in three days’ time, we will never be able to claim that our 
work is a howling success! 

Now, boys, reason for a moment! If punctuality is so neces- 
sary for our temporal welfare can we expect to promote our eternal 
welfare in a shifty sort of way? 

The boy who is punctual in going to Confession, will be suc- 
cessful in the most important work of his life, the saving of his 
immortal soul. Owing to his frequent Confessions, God will give 
him more graces; his understanding being enlightened, he will see 
into his faults and temptations; his power of will being strength- 
ened, he will more readily overcome evil and so work onward and 
upward to greater holiness. 

There are boys for whom the sodality has neither charm nor 
inducements. And, if you judge a tree by its fruit,—a boy by his 
works,—the reason is not hard to find. They may prefer to remain 
in mortal sin for months and years; they may prefer bad company 
to good; the way of the world rather than,the holy Will of God. 
They are often slaves of satan rather than children of God. 

The boy of the sodality, however, who makes it a practise to go 
to Confession once a month at least, will, in later years, be a pious 
Catholic, an honor to the Church and a joy to God and His angels 
because in the days of his youth he has not forgotten his God. 








OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER 


II. We ought to profit by that which does not appeal to our 
character. A discordance and indifference in character, of persons 
living in the same household, need not cause uneasiness. If such 
natural discordance causes slight trespasses one should be sorry 
for them without being discouraged. A slip may discourage us 
without causing our regret, discouragement is often the effect of 
injured self-love produced by the knowledge of our own frailty, 
True contrition, however, causes us to regret offending God, and 
it does not lack the courage to hope to do better with divine as- 
sistance. 

Trespasses due to a clash of characters, despite our sincere en- 
deavor to avoid them, are a cross, a trial, which we must bear 
with humble resignation; they may earn for us many merits for 
heaven. Such occasions show us our weakness, and self-knowledge 
is a great grace. 

In visitations and contradictions let us not regard the imme- 
diate cause, but let us keep in mind, at all times and in all things, 
the first cause, which is God. A stone may drop and injure us, 
remember that God has permitted the stone to fall for our good, 
if we accept castigation as coming from His hand. Did Job de- 
nounce the demons when God allowed them to torment him, even 
when he was crushed by their blows? “The Lord,” said he, “gave 
me these things and praised be His name.” Let us do likewise. It 
is God who sends or permits all things. Let us submit ourselves 
willingly to His dispensations. A cheerful acceptance of the dt 
vine will, by patiently bearing contradictions and trials, renders the 
soul most pleasing to God. 
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OCCASIONAL SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


SexMON OF THE Rt. Rev. Tuomas O’Gorman, D.D., BisHoP oF 
Sioux FALLs, PREACHED ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CONSECRATION OF SIx BISHOPS 


The consecration of six bishops in one ceremony is an event 
without equal in the history of the United States, an event rarely 
surpassed or paralleled anywhere in the history of the world for 


I two thousand years. As Your Excellency has said when accepting 


the invitation to come here to-day: “This is such an unusual event 
that it will certainly make a new epoch in the ecclesiastical history 
of the United States, and, consequently, it deserves our greatest 
consideration.” Your presence is confirmation of your words. The 
province of St. Paul thanks you for those words, and glories in the 
presence of him who represents in this land the Supreme Pontiff, 
at whose bidding this ceremony takes place, from whose command 
this ceremony draws its efficacy. The Majesty of Rome presides 
here this morning. 

Of these six candidates for Episcopal honors, two, Bishops 
O'Reilly and Wherle, have labored in this province since their 
ordination; one, Bishop Heffron, has lived in Minnesota since early 
boyhood, has been ours as seminarian and priest; three, Bishops 
Lawler, Corbett, Busch, were born in this State. Young as is the 
province of St. Paul, she is furnishing much of her clergy from the 
halls of this seminary and the sons of her soil. Now, behold, she 
is beginning to supply from her own borders and the children born 
therein her episcopate, the spiritual rulers of the future. This 
feature, the native supply, as much as the number of the candidates 
to be consecrated, is a special and unique characteristic of the day’s 
ceremony. I doubt if it can be duplicated in any other province in 
this country. 

Of these six bishops, one becomes auxiliary to the Archbishop 
of St. Paul; two assume jurisdiction of new dioceses, Crookston and 
Bismarck; three succeed to former dioceses made vacant by the 
death and resignation of their predecessors. They are consecrated 
by the Metropolitan, who is assisted by two of the older suffragans, 
the Bishops of Duluth and St. Cloud, while the preacher is also a 
suflragan. The whole province, ten bishops in all, are actively or 
passively engaged this morning in a ceremony that is a wonder to 
the land; a pride and joy to the Catholics of three States; a glad 
spectacle and an increase of accidental glory to our spiritual 
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ancestors, Cretin, Grace, Ravoux; to our departed brothers, Seiden. 
busch, Marty, Cotter, Shanley, who from above look on; nay, whose 
blissful spirits hover beneath this roof, invisible participants in the 
glory and the triumph of the hour. 

History is made here this morning, or, rather, the past i 
evidenced and illustrated in the fact of this consecration. The 
mustard seed and the tree; that was the parable and the prophecy 
of the Church’s growth and extension through space and time 
The parable is realized and the prophecy verified in the world at 
large; the mustard seed, the twelve apostles and the five hundred 
believers left by Christ to their care; the tree, the three hundred 
millions of Catholics in every part of the universe. The parable js 
realized and the prophecy verified on this American continent; the 
mustard seed Columbus and his caravels ; the tree, the ninety millions 
of Catholics in South and North America. The parable is realized 
and the prophecy verified in these United States; the seed and the 
sowers, Spanish and French missionaries, Maryland Pilgrims, im- 
migrants from Catholic Europe; the tree, the eighteen millions of 
faithful that make up the vigorous church of this land. The parable 
is realized and the prophecy verified in this province of St. Paul. 

There are those present this morning, you, dear archbishop, 
the venerable Mgr. Oster, myself, others, too, of the laity in this 
city, who were here at the cradle of the province a few months 
after the diocese of St. Paul received its first bishop, whose juris- 
diction extended over most all the territory now included in the 
province, that portion lying west of the Missouri River having 
come within the province in 1879, when the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Dakota was erected. At the time of the arrival of Bishop 
Cretin, in 1851, St. Paul was a village of twelve hundred inhabitants, 
the cathedral was a log chapel, the white population in his diocese 
was about five thousand, not one-third of which was Catholic, the 
clergy was two; one, Father Ravoux in St. Paul, the other, Father 
Lacombe in Pembina, in the present State of North Dakota, and the 
diocese of Fargo, lonely sentinels of Rome on our wild Westem 
plains. The bishop had brought with him from France, whither 
he had gone from Dubuque for consecration, five clergymen. Such 
the seed and the sowers fifty-nine years ago, and now behold 
the tree. Within the province ten bishops, eight hundred and fifty 
priests, six hundred thousand Catholics, churches, religious, edt- 
cational institutions in fair proportion to the number of the faithful; 
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two magnificent minsters, worthy of the palmiest ages of faith, 
arising in the Twin Cities; a seminary to crown and perpetuate 
it all and a college that any diocese in the world might be proud 
of. Such is the tale told by this consecration. I challenge the two 
thousand years of Christian history to surpass, nay, to equal in 
the same space of time the growth of the Church in Minnesota and 
the two Dakotas. 

However, it behooves us not to be too boastful and base our 
challenge on an imagined similarity between the expansion of the 
Church here and in this century and its expansion in the Old World 
and the past. The wonderful growth of the Church in this land 
has been caused, not by conversions from unbelief or paganism, 
but by immigration from Catholic countries. The apostolate of 
early Christianity and the early Middle Ages; the labors and 
travels of Peter, Paul and the other Apostles, of Patrick, Boniface, 
Augustine and other national missionaries ; the wholesale conversion 
of tribes and kingdoms; the persecution of the sword, the prison 
and the mines, the shedding of blood in martyrdom, to any great 
extent, are not our story. Our story is of another kind; it is the 
story of our readiness to provide for the religious needs of great 
hosts of Catholic immigrants; a story not without its chapters of 
trial, self-sacrifice and disinterested devotedness. This consecra- 
tion which is at the same time the creation of two new and thinly 
peopled dioceses, Crookston and Bismarck, to which I may as well 
add the diocese of Lead, suggests a point in the story of the 
American Church. Let me put it this way: Our Western railways 
go into the wilderness ahead of population and attract settlers to 
follow in their wake and create the business of transportation. 
Shall faith be less heroic, less reliant on Providence than capital? 
And, since it is through her bishops that the Church always and 
everywhere has taken possession of the world, why should not the 
Western bishop precede his flock and make his diocese? So did the 
apostles proceed in their work. Leaving the only existing body 
of believers in Jerusalem to the care of a local bishop, they went 
abroad into the world, creating Christian communities, establishing 
over them bishops who should continue and extend the work that 
was only begun. Surely, Titus, and Timothy, and Mark, and others 
may have had extensive territories under their jurisdiction, but, 
I fancy, small flocks. So has the Church moved forward in the past 
in North America, so must she continue to move in our Western 
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States if we are to conquer them to Christ. The bishop must be 
there to welcome the incoming tide of Catholic settlers lest 
shepherdless, they be lost from the flock. 

In 1790 the diocese of our first bishop, John Carroll, contained 
all the territory east of the Mississippi, with the exception of 
Florida and New Orleans; it counted thirty-five priests, thirty 
churches, and thirty thousand souls. In 1810 four new dioceses 
were formed, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown, 
The diocese of Boston had three churches, three priests and about 
two thousand souls. The diocese of New York had four priests and 
about fifteen thousand souls. The diocese of Philadelphia had 
eleven churches and thirteen priests. The diocese of Bardstown 
had ten log churches, six priests, and six thousand Catholics, 
When Bishop Fenwick was consecrated for Cincinnati, in 1822, 
he found there a small chapel and rented a house of two rooms, 
one for himself and one for the two priests with him. When 
Bishop England came into his diocese, 1820, comprising the two 
Carolinas and Georgia, he found three priests and a few log chapels, 
In 1833 Detroit was erected, comprising Michigan and the North- 
west Territory to the Mississippi; it contained fourteen priests and 
about as many thousand souls. When Dubuque was erected, 1837, 
comprising Iowa, Minnesota and the two Dakotas east of the 
Missouri River, Bishop Loras found in his diocese one priest and a 
half-finished church. When Milwaukee was erected, 1843, its 
bishop found in the diocese fourteen churches, four priests, and 
ten thousand souls. You have been already told what Bishop Cretin 
found here in the diocese of St. Paul fifty-nine years ago. People 
wonder at our rashness in creating dioceses sparsely populated with 
Catholics. We have precedents for our actions. Bismarck, Crooks- 
ton and Lead, at this moment of their creation, are in far better 
condition than were many of the dioceses I have named at the time 
of their creation. 

Oh, it is well to remember these humble beginnings, now that our 
early dioceses have become great sees with numbers, wealth and 
glory that dazzle the eye and fire the imagination. Let us keep in 
mind our Fathers in the American episcopate. Their disinterested- 
ness, their self-sacrifice, their heroism, their apostolic spirit are 
our richest inheritance. Noble pioneers of Christianity to whom 
God gave the opportunity to be like unto the apostles; may the 
remembrance of them, may the spirit of them, remain with us, lest 
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in the days of harvest we forget the toil of the sower, lest in the 
hour of brilliant prosperity we forget the trials and adversities and 
poverty of our beginnings; lest, reading the present into the past, 
we forget whence we sprung and fall into unapostolic notion that 
numbers and wealth are the necessary prerequisites for the coming 
of a bishop, whereas the prerequisites, as Christ states them, are 
truth and grace and men who need both. 

How else is the Church to be made Catholic in reality as she is 
in name and intent? When Christ commissioned His apostles and 
their successors to teach all nations, His design was that they should 
make His Church universal. He did not Himself, though He could 
have done so, bring the human race at once and in His lifetime 
under the sway of the truths He taught and the rule He established. 
He left this result to be worked out by the apostles and their suc- 
cessors, Satisfied in His all-wisdom with depositing in the Church 
the potentiality of universal expansion, the germ of the ultimate 
evolution. The Church, in the design of Christ, was a seed put 
in the ground, that is to say, the human race. But the growth of 
the tree is conditioned by soil, and heat, and rain, and all the various 
elements on which depends plant life, and one element is time. 
The Church was a divine work located in a finite and human 
environment; as such she was to grow gradually; suffering loss, 
delay or acceleration, as the surrounding conditions might demand 
and impose, but, on the whole, expanding steadily towards uni- 
versality. Progress is not always a straight line; like a river, it 
has its bends. The world is young; time is the Lord’s. Fear not 
to behold at times slowness or seeming retrogression; the Church 
will go on spreading, gathering in the children of men until there 
shall be but one flock and one Shepherd. 

Now it is through the episcopate that the Church takes possession 
of the earth; it is through the episcopate that her expansion is 
manifested and secured. Often the pioneers and advance guard 
were adventurous and zealous priests; but the land was not deemed 
to be securely held, nor the people to be completely brought within 
the pale, nor Christian life to be made self-sufficing, until the bishop, 
with supreme authority to rule, with power to generate a priest- 
hood, appeared on the scene and assumed full control. With him 
came progress, prosperity and security ; because with him came the 
plenitude of Christian life. History proves that the converted land, 
long deprived of the bishop, remained sterile, or withered and de- 
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cayed, or was soon distanced in Catholic progress by more fortunate 
countries possessing an episcopate. Well, bishops of the new sees, 
God gives you this morning the glorious privilege to be pioneer 
bishops, organizers of the Christian people, real apostles of the 
American Church. The dignity that has come on you is intrinsic. 
ally great, and no great see can enhance it, no splendid throne can 
magnify it, no rich revenues can raise it in the eye of God and of 
faith; but the work before you, faithfully and perseveringly done, 
the building up of the Church of God in the thinly settled West, 
will add to the greatness of the episcopal dignity. Be not faint 
of heart; to you will come, as came to our first American bishops, 
the host of landseekers out of which you shall form a great Catholic 
people, thus renewing the marvel of the missionary bishops who 
made Catholic Europe. 

The ceremony we are witnessing is the most solemn and signifi- 
cant in the whole Liturgy of the Church. The coronation of a king, 
as performed in the days when Catholic nations demanded it, is but 
a copy, much reduced in tone and color, of the consecration of a 
bishop. The one confers power in the natural order, the other 
power in the supernatural order, which is essentially the higher, 
The imposing of the pallium, the conferring of the cardinalitial 
insignia, even the thronization of a pope are not accompanied with 
the liturgical solemnity and symbolical ceremonies enacted before 
you this morning. The episcopate is the climax of spiritual power, 
there is nothing beyond. The inner meaning and effect of all this 
external pomp is that the bishop receives the fulness of Christ’s 
priesthood, which is given to priests in their ordination within 
limitations. The limit set to the powers of the priest is, that, 
though he may bring souls into the life of Christ, into the Church 
and the kingdom of heaven, yet he cannot beget his like, he cannot 
impart to others the priesthood he has received, and thus achieve 
the chief purpose of life, which is not only to live, but to com- 
municate and continue life. To be able to do this is to possess the 
fulness of Christ’s priesthood, and this is the privilege of the 
apostles and their successors, the bishops. 

The candidate swears fealty to the universal church and to the 
particular church over which he is appointed. He binds himself 
by sacred promise to the cultivation of Divine science, to the up- 
holding of apostolic tradition, to the preservation and enforcing 
of ecclesiastical law. And now that he is pledged before God and 
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man to the work of Christ, let the fulness of Christ’s grace be 

red on him; let his shoulders bear the burden of the gospels; 
tet the Holy Ghost overshadow him from the outstretched hands 
of the Consecrator ; let the holy oil flow on his head to signify he 
has become a high priest, on his hands that they may bestow all 
blessing. Put into those anointed hands the staff of government, 
guidance and rule; for a ruler he is, laws he can make, judgment 
he can pronounce, punishment he can inflict. Bring the jeweled 
ting, for a bridegroom he is, wedded forever in the love of Christ 
to the Church committed to his charge. A bridegroom? Much 
more. Such must be his love for his spouse that he shall stand in 
battle for her, for truth, for souls, for God’s honor and glory. Then 
let him be a warrior; put on his head the helmet of strength, the 
crowning mitre. And now rise, oh high priest of Christ, prince 
and ruler in the Church, vested with all the orders—the white 
surplice of the cleric, the tunic of the sub-deacon, the dalmatic of 
the deacon, the chasuble of the priest, crowned with mitre, sceptred 
with crosier, arise, and while the triumphant strains of the Te Deum 
sway the hearts of the onlookers, go forth to the people to bless and 
to rule in the name of Christ. A great deed has been done; life 
has been transmitted, Christ is continued, Mother Church rejoices 
that she shall not die, cannot die, until the consummation of all 
things; for her consecrated sons, her chief ministers, the bishops, 
are gone forth to conquer for her space and time, to possess for 
her the world until the end of all ages. 

We, the four elders in the province, have reached or are nearing 
the scriptural term of three-score and ten. The hour is not distant 
when we must lay down the burden and join those who are gone 
before us. We shall go with the glad consolation that we leave 
in the hands of bishops we know, we love, we have chosen, the 
interests of the ecclesiastical province of St. Paul. May your 
work be fruitful, may the years of your work be many, and may 
heaven be the happy end and the rich reward of the years and the 
work, 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Decree of the S. Consistorial Congregation. 


On the administrative removal of parish-priests from their office ang 
benefice. 

The Church has ever taken the greatest care to set over the Christian 
people to provide for the care of their souls priests distinguished for good 
life and capable of discharging their duties with fruit. 

But although it has been generally prescribed that these rectors are to 
remain permanently in their office so that they may confidently carry out 
what they believe to be useful or necessary for their parishes without the 
fear of being removed by the Bishop at his pleasure, still, since this stability 
has been established for the good of the faithful, it has been wisely ordained 
that the quality of permanence cannot be pressed beyond limits where it 
would be hurtful. 

Wherefore, according to the constant and most ancient practise of the 
Church, when any wicked man destroys rather than builds up the flock 
entrusted to him he must, as far as is lawful, be tried for his crime and 
deprived of his benefice, that is of his parochial charge. And when by 
virtue of the canon law there is no question of a criminal trial and of pena 
destitution, but a parish-priest for one reason or another, even when he 
is not in fault, either does not or cannot exercise a fruitful ministry in his 
parish, or when his presence in it becomes hurtful, other means are in 
existence for providing for the salvation of souls. Chief among these is 
what is commonly known as the economic or disciplinary removal of the 
parish-priest, which is effected not by judicial formalities but administratively, 
and which does not aim at the punishment of the parish-priest but at the 
utility of the faithful. For the welfare of the people is the supreme law, 
and the ministry of the parish-priest was instituted in the Church not for 
the sake of him to whom it is committed but for the welfare of those for 
whom it is conferred. 

But as the canonical laws regulating this kind of removal do not seem to 
be altogether clear and certain, the Board of Consultors and Most Eminent 
Fathers appointed to draw up the code of ecclesiastical law made a detailed 
and prolonged study of the matter, and after comparing views has decided 
to lay down certain more defined principles regulating this important 
branch of ecclesiastical discipline. When Our Most Holy Lord Pope Pius X 
saw and approved these studies, he decided to have the opinion also of this 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation in order that a matter of such moment 
might be settled with more circumspection, and this opinion having been 
received and approved he ordered, in order that the Church might without 
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delay avail itself of the advantage of this new discipline, that a decree be 
issued by this S. Congregation promulgating the new rules laid down for 
the administrative removal of a parish-priest from his office or benefice, and 
constituting the canonical law for the universal Church to be duly and scru- 
pulously observed by all concerned. 

These rules are contained in the following canons: 


1. On the Causes Required for Removal. 
Canon I. 


The causes on account of which a parish-priest may be removed admin- 
istratively are these: 

1. Insanity, from which in the judgment of experts it does not seem that 
he can become sane perfectly and without danger of relapse; or on account 
of which, even should he recover, the position and authority of the parish- 
priest in the eyes of the people has been so shaken that it is deemed harmful 
to retain him in office. 

2. Such unfitness and ignorance as renders the rector of a parish incapable 
of performing his sacred offices. 

3. Deafness, blindness, and any other infirmity of soul or body which 
unfis a priest either permanently or for a prolonged period of time for 
the offices necessary for the care of souls, unless when a suitable remedy for 
this drawback can be supplied by means of a coadjutor or vicar. 

4. The hatred of the people, although unjust and not universal, provided 
it be of such a kind as to hinder the useful ministry of the parish-priest 
and there be no prudent reason to believe that it will soon cease. 

5. The loss of reputation in the eyes of upright and serious people, 
whether this is caused by the parish-priest’s improper or suspected manner 
of life, or by any other harm he does, or by reason of some old crime 
committed by him, which has recently come to light and can no longer be 
punished on account of prescription; or by the act and fault of the members 
of the household and the relatives with whom the parish-priest lives, unless 
the reputation of the parish-priest can be sufficiently safeguarded by the 
departure of these. 

6. A crime which although at present unknown may in the prudent 
judgment of the Ordinary soon become public to the great scandal of the 
people. 

7. The bad administration of the temporalities to the serious loss of the 
Church or benefice; when a remedy cannot be provided for this evil by 
taking away the administration from the parish-priest or otherwise, and 
the parish-priest in other respects exercises usefully his spiritual ministry. 

8& Neglect of the parochial offices, persisting after one or two admonitions 
and in a matter of grave moment, i. ¢., in the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the necessary assistance of the sick, the explanation of the catechism 
and gospel, the observance of the law of residence. 

9. Disobedience to the precepts of the Ordinary after one or two admoni- 
tions and in a matter of grave moment, such as avoiding familiarity with 
any person or family, providing for the proper custody and cleanliness of 
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the house of God, the methods employed in exacting parochial taxes and 
the like. 

The admonition referred to in the last two numbers, to be peremptory 
and a warning of proximate removal, must be made by the Ordinary not 
simply in paternal fashion, by word of mouth and unknown to all, but jn 
such a way that there be legitimate evidence of it in the acts of the Curia, 


2. On the Method of Procedure in General. 
Canon II. 


Sec. 1. The method of proceeding to administrative removal is this: first 
of all the parish-priest is to be invited to rive his resignation; if he refuses, 
the way is open for the decree of removal; if he interposes a recourse 
against the decree of removal, the revision of the acts and the confirmation 
of the preceding decree is to be gone on with. 

Sec. 2. In this stage of the process the statutes given below are to be 
observed and if they be violated in matters concerning the substance of 
them the removal becomes null and void. 


3. Concerning the Persons Necessary for Decreeing Removal. 
Canon III. 


Sec. 1. In the invitation to be made to the parish-priest to resign, and in 
issuing the decree of removal, the Ordinary to act legitimately cannot proceed 
by himself alone; but must associate with himself two of the examiners, 
concerning whom the Sacred Synod of Trent has pronounced in Ch. XVIII, 
sess. XXIV, de reform., and obtain their consent to all the acts for which 
this consent is expressly required, and ask their advice in the others. 

Sec. 2. In the revision of the decree of the removal, when this becomes 
necessary, he is to take two parish-priest consultors, and obtain their 
consent or advice, in the same way as has been said of the examiners in the 
preceding section. 

Canon IV. 

For the selection of examiners and parish-priest consultors the law to 
be observed for the future everywhere shall be this: 

Sec. 1. If a synod be held, therein, according to the received rules, shall 
be elected as many as the Ordinary in his prudent judgment shall consider 
necessary. 

Sec. 2. In the place of examiners and parish-priest consultors who die 
between one synod and another, or who cease to hold office for any other 
reason, the Ordinary is to substitute other prosynodal examiners and con- 
sultors with the consent of the Cathedral Chapter, and when this does not 
exist, with the consent of the Diocesan Consultors. 

Sec. 3. This rule is to be observed also in selecting examiners and 
parish-priest consultors when a synod is not held. 

Sec. 4. The examiners and consultors elected in the synod or out of it 
cease to hold office five years after their nomination, or even before if 
another synod is held. They may, however, servatis de jure servandis, be 
re-elected. 
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Sec. 5. They cannot be removed by the Ordinary during the term of five 
years, unless for grave cause and with the consent of the Cathedral Chapter 
or of the Diocesan Consultors. 


CANON V. 


Sec. 1. The examiners and parish-priest consultors to be chosen by the 
Ordinary in a case of removal, may not be any two of them, but the two 
gniors by election, and in case of parity of election the two seniors in the 
priesthood, and when this distinction does not exist the seniors by age. 

Sec. 2. Those among them who are evidently open to suspicion through 
a cause recognized in law may be excluded by the Ordinary before he 
undertakes the treatment of the case. For the same reason the parish-priest 
may object to them when he first comes into the case. 

Sec. 3. When one or both of the first two examiners or consultors are 
hindered or excluded the third, or third and fourth, shall be taken in the 
game order as that given above. 


Canon VI. 


Sec. 1. Whenever in the canons which follow it is expressly stated that 
the Ordinary is to proceed with the consent of the examiners or consultors 
he is to settle the matter by secret voting and the approved sentence shall 
be that which has at least two votes in its favor. 

Sec. 2. But whenever the Ordinary can proceed with the advice of the 
examiners or consultors, it is sufficient that he hear what they have to say 
and he is under no obligation to adopt their opinion even when they agree 
with one another. 

Sec. 3. In both cases a written report is to be made on the results of the 
scrutiny and is to be signed by all.. 


Canon VII. 


Sec. 1. The examiners and consultors must under grave obligation, on 
their oath, observe official secrecy concerning everything they come to know 
by reason of their office, and especially concerning secret documents, the 
discussions that they have had in council, the number of the votes, and the 
reasons of them. 

Sec. 2. Should they do the contrary they are not only to be removed from 
the office of examiners and consultors, but may be subjected by the Ordinary 
according to the gravity of the offence, and servatis servandis, to some 
other suitable punishments; and they are moreover bound to pay any damages 
that may result from their conduct. 


4. Concerning the Invitation to Resign. 
Canon VIII. 


Whenever, therefore, in the prudent judgment of the Ordinary it appears 
that a parish-priest is affected by any of the causes enumerated above in 
Canon I, the Ordinary himself shall convoke the two examiners appointed 
by law, make everything known to them, discuss with them the truth and the 
gtavity of the cause, so that a decision may be reached as to whether or 
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not there is ground for issuing a formal invitation to the Parish-priest tp 
resign. 


Canon IX. 


Sec. 1. This formal invitation is always to be made before Proceeding 
to the decree of removal, unless in the case of insanity or when it is not 
possible to issue the invitation, as, for instance, if the parish-priest jg . 
hiding. 

Sec. 2. The invitation is to be issued with the consent of the examiners, 


CAaNon X. 


Sec. 1. The invitation is, as a rule, to be made in writing. Sometimes, 
however, when it seems to be safer and quicker, it may be made verbally by 
the Ordinary himself, or by his delegate, in the presence of another priest, 
who is to act as actuary and to draw up a document of the invitation 
which is to be kept in the acts of the Curia. 

Sec. 2. Together with the invitation to resign the parish-priest must be 
informed in writing or in words, as above, of the causes or reason why the 
invitation is given, the arguments on which this reason is based, observing, 
however, the necessary precautions concerning which in Canon 2, and the 
fact that the votes of the examiners have been asked and obtained. 

Sec. 3. If the case be one regarding a hidden crime, and the invitation to 
resign is made in writing, only some general cause is to be announced: 
but the specific reason with the arguments by which the truth of the crime 
is proved is to be explained in words only by the Ordinary, in the presence 
of one of the examiners who shall fill the office of actuary, and with the 
precaution as above. 

Sec. 4. In communicating the arguments proving the truth of the cause 
adduced for obtaining the resignation, care must be taken lest the names of 
the persons making the instance or of the witnesses be made known, if they 
have asked for secrecy, or, even when they have not asked for secrecy, 
if the circumstances render it likely that they may easily be exposed to 
annoyance 

Sec. 5. So, too, reports and documents which cannot be made public 
without the risk of creating scandal, quarrels or prosecutions must not be 
put publicly in writing; and not even in words, unless full precautions be 
taken to avoid said inconveniences. 


Canon XII. 


It is lawful for the parish-priest, after he has received the invitation with 
a specified period for its acceptance, to demand a delay in order to deliberate 
or to prepare his defence. This the Ordinary, with the consent of the 
examiners and provided it does not entail detriment to souls, may grant for 
a just reason for another period of ten or twenty days. 

Sec. 1. If the parish-priest consents to accept the invitation and to give 
up his parish, he may give his resignation even on certain conditions, 
provided these conditions legitimately can be and are accepted by the 
Ordinary. 
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Canon XIII. 


Sec. 2. It is lawful for the resigning parish-priest to allege instead of the 
cause invoked by the Ordinary one less hurtful or serious for himself, 
provided it be a true and respectable one, such as in order to obey the 
wishes of the Ordinary. 

Sec. 3. The resignation having followed and having been accepted by the 
Ordinary, the Ordinary is to declare the benefice or office vacant through 
resignation. 


5, Concerning the Decree of Removal. 
Canon XIV. 


Sec. 1. If the parish-priest within due time neither gives his resignation, 
nor asks for delay, nor impugns the causes alleged for his removal, the 
Ordinary, after ascertaining that the invitation to resign, properly made, 
has become known to the parish-priest and that the latter has not been 
legitimately hindered from replying to it, is to proceed to the decree of 
removal, observing the rules which are laid down in the following canons. 

Sec. 2, But if the two conditions above set forth are not assured the 
Ordinary is to make suitable provisions either repeating the invitation to 
resign to the parish-priest, or by extending for him the time within which 
he must reply. 


Canon XV. 


Sec. 1. If the parish-priest wishes to impugn the cause alleged for de- 
creeing his removal, he must within a fixed time set forth his rights in 
writing, the allegations contained therein being directed to the sole end of 
impugning and overthrowing the cause on account of which the resignation 
is sought. 

Sec. 2. He may propose two or three witnesses to prove any fact or as- 
sertion affecting his case, and demand to have them examined. 

Sec. 3. It is, however, for the Ordinary, with the consent of the exami- 
ners, to admit and examine them, or some of them, if they are suitable 
witnesses and their examination seems to be necessary; or to exclude them, 
if the cause of removal is clear and the examination of witnesses appears 
useless and demanded in order to cause delay. 

Sec. 4. If after the allegations have been presented a doubt arises which 
must be solved in order to proceed safely, it shall be for the Ordinary with 
the advice of the examiners, even when the parish-priest does not ask 
for this, to interrogate such witnesses as it may seem necessary to call, and 
the parish-priest himself when necessary. 


Canon XVI. 


Sec. 1. In the examination of witnesses called either ex officio or at the 
petition of the parish-priest, only those methods are to be observed which 
are necessary to bring out the truth, to the exclusion of all judicial for- 
malities and of cross-examination of the witnesses. 

Sec. 2, The same rule is to be observed in the:interrogation of the parish- 
Priest, if this takes place. 
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Canon XVII. 


Sec. 1. If the parish-priest is present and the documents and the names 
of the witnesses are made known to him, it shall be for him, if he jg able 
and willing, to raise objections to the allegations that are made. 

Sec. 2. But when, according to the tenor of Canon IX he cannot be ip. 
vited to proclaim his rights, and when according to the tenor of Canon Xl 
the names of the witnesses and some documents cannot be made known tp 
him, the Ordinary himself shall use all care and industry (or, in common 
phrase, he shall show all diligence) to ensure that a just verdict may be 
reached concerning the value of the documents and the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses. 


Canon XVIII. 


Sec. 1. It is unlawful for the parish-priest, in order to prevent his resig. 
nation and removal, to get up demonstrations, to promote public subscrip. 
tions in his favor, to excite the people by speeches or writings, and to d& 
other things which may hinder the legitimate exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline; should he do so let him be punished in proportion to the gravity 
of his offense, according to the prudent judgment of the Ordinary, 

Sec. 2. Moreover, in a matter concerning the good of souls which is to 
be settled administratively, the parish-priest unless legitimately hindered, 
must stand for himself without the intervention of others. But if he be 
hindered he may appoint as his procurator some upright priest friendly 
to him and accepted by the Ordinary. 


Canon XIX. 


Sec. 1. All the measures concerning the just defense of the parish-priest 
having been taken, the decree of removal is to be discussed by the Ord 
nary with the examiners, and the matter is to be decided by secret voting 
according to the prescriptions in Canon VI. 

Sec. 2. But nobody can give his vote in favor of the removal unless he 
has become certain that the cause alleged against the parish-priest really 
exists and that it is a legitimate one. 


Canon XX. 


Sec. 1. If the decision is for removal the decree is to be issued by the 
Ordinary and to set forth in a general way that the parish-priest is re 
moved for the good of souls. But the real and special cause of removal 
may be expressed according to the prudent judgment of the Ordinary if 
it is expedient and may be done without inconveniences. Mention is always 
to be made, however, of the fact that the invitation to resign has been made, 
that the allegations have been presented by the parish-priest, and that the 
votes of the examiners have been sought and obtained. 

Sec. 2. The decree is to be addresed to the priest; but it must not be 
promulgated until after the period allowed for taking a recourse against it 


Canon XXI. 


If the decision be not in favor of removal the parish-priest is to be it- 
formed of this. But the Ordinary must not omit to add such admonitions, 
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salutary advice, and commands, as may seem to be opportune and necessary 
in the circumstances; and of these the utmost account is to be taken if the 
question of the removal of the priest again comes up. 


6, On the Revision of the Acts. 


Canon XXII. 


Sec. 1. Against the decree of removal recourse is only allowed to the 
Ordinary himself for the revision of the acts before a new Council consist- 
ing of the Ordinary and two parish-priests consultors according to Sec. 2, 
Canon III. 

Sec. 2. The recourse is to be made within ten days from the indicting 
of the decree; and there is no remedy against the lapse of this period, 
unless the parish-priest prove that he has been unavoidably hindered; con- 
cerning which the Ordinary must investigate with the examiners, whose 
consent is required. 

Canon XXIII. 


When a recourse has been interposed, ten days more are given to the 
patish-priest in order to bring forward fresh allegations, the same rules 
being observed as those laid down above for the discussion before the ex- 
aminers, saving the disposition contained in sec. 4 of the following canon. 


Canon XXIV. 


Sec. 1. The consultors meeting with the Ordinary have to investigate two 
things only; whether in the preceding acts vices of form have crept into 
them which affect the substance of the matter, and whether the reason 
adduced for the removal be without foundation. 

Sec. 2. To this end they must examine and weigh all the previous acts 
and allegations. 

Sec. 3. They may also ex officio, in order to throw full light on those 
two points of discussion, investigate and enquire concerning things which 
they think should be known, hearing also new witnesses if necessary. 

Sec. 4. But the parish-priest has not the right that new witnesses be 
called and examined, nor that further delays be granted him in order to 
prove his rights. 


Canon XXV. 


Sec. 1. The admission or rejection of the recourse is to be decided by the 
majority of the votes. 

Sec. 2. Against the decision of this Council there is no room for further 
expostulation. 


7. Concerning the Provision to Be Made for the Person Removed. 
Canon XXVI. 


Sec. 1. For a priest who resigns by reason of the invitation made to him, 
or who is removed administratively from his parish, the Ordinary must 
do his best to make provision, either by transferring him to another parish, 
or by assigning some ecclesiastical office to him, or by granting him a pen- 
sion, according to the nature of the case and as far as circumstances permit. 
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Sec. 2. In making a provision the Ordinary must not omit to consult the 
examiners, or the parish-priest consultors if the case has got to them. 


Canon XXVII. 


Sec. 1. The Ordinary is not to appoint the priest to a parish unless he 
is worthy and capable of managing it; to such a priest he may grant a 
parish of equal, inferior or even superior value, as equity and prudence 
may seem to require. 

Sec. 2. If a pension is granted, the Ordinary in this must observe the 
condition required by law. 

Sec. 3. Under the same circumstances, more favor is to be shown in 
making provision to the priest who resigns than to one who is removed. 

Canon XXVIII. 


Sec. 1. The Ordinary may reserve the matter of making provision for q 
priest after the case of his removal has been completed, and as a rule 
this matter is to be settled as quickly as possible. 

Sec. 2. But he may also in the invitation to resign or in a separate letter, 
while the question of removal is under consideration, or in the decree itself 
of removal, propose and indicate this provision, if he deem this expedient. 

Sec. 3. In any case the question of the provision to be made for the 
priest for the future must not be mixed up with the present question of 
his removal from the parish; nor hinder or delay this if the good of souls 
require that it be carried out. 

Canon XXIX. 

Sec. 1. The priest who has resigned his benefice or office, or been re- 
moved from it, must as soon as possible leave the parochial house free and 
regularly hand over to its administrator all things relating to the parish. 
And should he illegitimately introduce delays in this, he may be compelled 
to do so by ecclesiastical sanctions: 

Sec. 2. In the case of a sick priest the Ordinary may allow him the use, 
even the exclusive use, when necessary, of the parish buildings, until he can, 
in the prudent judgment of the Ordinary be conveniently transferred else- 


where. In the meanwhile, the new rector of the parish is to provide for: 


himself another, temporary, residence in the parish. 


8. Concerning Those Who Come Under This Law. 
CANON XXX. 


The rules above laid down—to be applied collectively to all who obtain 
a parish, under any title whatever, as its proper rectors, whether they are 
called perpetual Vicars, or desservants or by any other name—are not 
meant for cases when a parish is entrusted to the care of a priest as tem- 
poral administrator or Vicar for a time, on account of the infirmity of the 
parish-priest, or the vacancy of the benefice or for any other reason. 

Canon XXXI. 

Sec. 1. If a parish-priest is legally prosecuted for crime, during the 
criminal trial, whether before the ecclesiastical or civil authority, his ad- 
ministrative removal is not to be treated, but the result of the trial must 
be awaited. 
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Sec. 2. But in the meanwhile, if it is question of an offense which pro- 
duces infamia facti, the Ordinary may prohibit the parish-priest to exercise 
the care of souls and conduct the temporal administration of the benefice: 
these offices he is to commit to a Vicar, or other person selected by himself, 
with a suitable provision from the fruits of the benefice. 

Sec. 3. When the criminal trial is over there will be place for the restitu- 
tion of the parish-priest or his administrative removal or canonical destitu- 
tion, as justice requires and the circumstances permit. 


Canon XXXII. 


Under the term “Ordinary,” for all things laid down in this title, the 
Vicar-General is not included, unless he be provided with a special mandate 
for the purpose. 


To provide for the prompt execution of what is contained in this de- 
cree Our Most Holy Lord orders that the Ordinaries all and single as 
soon as possible appoint a number of parish-priest consultors according 
to the prescriptions of Canon IV. As regards the examiners, if these are 
in the diocese, whether elected in synod or out of Synod, he laid down that, 
with the advice of the Cathedral Chapter or Diocesan Consultors, they 
either confirm them in office (with the condition, however, that they are to 
cease from office after five years) or they may proceed to a new election 
of examiners, observing the rule contained in Canon IV, as prudence and 
circumstances dictate. When there are no examiners in a diocese, they 
are to proceed without delay to the election of them, observing the forego- 
ing statutes. 

These presents to be valid, all things whatsover to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Given at Rome, August 20, I9I0. 

C. Carp. De Lat, Secretary. 
Scipio Teccu1, Assessor. 


From the Acts of the Holy Father—Further Legislation Against Modernism. 

We ordain that the individual professors before inaugurating their lec- 
tures at the beginning of the year, shall present to the bishop the text 
they propose to use in teaching, or the questions or theses which are to be 
treated; then that the teaching of each of them be examined during the 
year, and should it appear that this is not in harmony with sound doctrine, 
the fact shall be held sufficient to have the professor removed there and 
then. Finally, in addition to the profession of faith, each professor shall 
take an oath according to the formula given below before his bishop and 
shall sign his name to it. 

This oath, after the profession of Faith, in the form prescribed by our 
predecessor Pius IV, of holy memory, has been made together with ac- 
companying definitions of the Vatican Council, shall be taken in presence 
of the bishop by: 

I. Clerics who are to be initiated in major orders: to each of whom a 
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copy shall be previously presented both of the profession of Faith and of the 
form of oath so that they may know accurately what they are, and with 
them the penalties incurred by violation of the oath. 


II. Priest appointed for hearing confessions and sacred preachers, before 
they receive faculties for exercising these sacred offices. 


III. Parish priests, canons, holders of livings, before they enter on Pos- 
session of their benefices. 


IV. Officials in the episcopal curias and ecclesiastical tribunals, not ey. 
cepting the Vicar-General and the judges. 


V. Lenten preachers. 


VI. All officials in the Roman Congregation or Tribunals before the Car- 
dinal Prefect or Cardinal Secretary of the same. 


VII. The Superiors and professors of Religious Families and Congrega. 
tions, before they enter on office. 


The formula of the profession of Faith, mentioned above, and of the 
oath, are to be kept in special frames in all episcopal curias as well as in 
the different offices of the Roman Congregations. And should anybody 
dare, which may God forbid, to violate the oath he is to be delated at once 
to the Holy Office: 

“I. . . firmly hold and accept each and every definition of the un- 
erring teaching of the Church, with all she has maintained and declared, 
but especially those points of doctrine which expressly combat the errors 
of our time. In the first place, I profess my belief that God, the beginning 
and end of all, can be surely known and also proved to exist by the natural 
light of reason from the things that are made; that is, from the visible 
works of the creation as a cause from its effects. Next I recognize and 
acknowledge the external arguments of revelation; that is, divine facts, 
especially miracles and prophecies, as the surest signs of the divine origin 
of the Christian religion, and I hold that these are specially suited to the 
understanding of every age and of all men, even of our times. Thirdly, 
I likewise hold with firm faith that the Church, the guardian and exponent 
of the revealed Word, was proximately and directly founded by Christ 
himself, the true person of history while He dwelt amongst us, and that 
she was also built upon Peter, the Prince of the Apostolic Hierarchy, and 
upon his successors to the end of time. Fourthly, I sincerely receive the 
teaching of faith as transmitted in the same sense and meaning right down 
to us; and, therefore, I wholly reject the heretical notion of the evolution 
of dogmas, which pass from one sense to another alien to that the Church 
held from the start; and I likewise condemn every error whereby is sub 
stituted for the divine deposit, entrusted by Christ to His Spouse and by 
Her to be faithfully guarded, a philosophic system or a creation of the 
human conscience, gradually refined by the striving of men and finally to 
be perfected hereafter by indefinite progress. Fifthly, I hold for certain 
and sincerely profess that Faith is not a blind religious sense making its 
way out of the hidden regions of the subliminal consciousness, morally tinged 
by the influence of heart and will, but is a true assent of the intellect to truth 
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received from without by hearing, an assent whereby we believe to be true, 
hecause of the authority of the all true God, whatever by the personal God, 
our Creator and Lord, has been spoken, testified and revealed. 

“t further, with all due reverence, submit and with my whole mind ad- 
here to all the condemnations, declarations and directions contained in the 
Encyclical letter Pascendi and in the Decree Lamentabili, particularly regard- 
ing what is called the history of Dogma. 

“I also reject the error of those who allege that the faith proposed by 
the Church may be in conflict with history, and that Catholic dogmas in 
the sense in which they are now understood cannot be harmonized with the 
more truthful “origins” of Christianity. Moreover, I condemn and reject 
the opinion which declares that a Christian man of better culture can as- 
sume a dual personality, one as believer and another as historian, thus 
taking it to be permissible for the historian to hold fast what his faith as 
a believer contradicts, or to lay down premises from which there follows 
the falsity or the uncertainty of dogmas, provided only that these are not 
directly denied. Likewise I reject that method of estimating and inter- 
preting Holy Writ, which, setting aside the Church’s tradition and the 
analogy of Faith and the rules of the Apostolic See, adopts the rationalists’ 
principles and with equal arbitrariness and rashness considers criticism of 
the text the one only supreme rule. In like manner I reprobate the opinion 
of those who hold that a teacher of the science of Historical Theology or 
the writer on the subject must first put aside the notions previously con- 
ceived about the supernatural origin of Catholic tradition or about the di- 
vine aid promised for the perpetual preservation of each revealed truth; 
then that the writings of individual fathers must be interpreted solely by 
the data of science, without any reference to sacred authority, and with 
the freedom of judgment wherewith every profane record is usually ex- 
amined. 

“Finally and in general, I declare myself to be far removed from the 
etror of the modernists who hold that in sacred tradition there is nothing 
inherently divine; or who—far worse still—admit it in a pantheistic sense: 
thus there would remain only a bare simple fact equal to the ordinary facts 
of history, viz., that the school started by Christ and His apostles still 
finds men to support it by their energy, their shrewdness, their ability. 
Wherefore most firmly I retain and to my last breath will I retain 
the faith of the Fathers of the Church concerning the sure endowment of 
truth, which is, has been, and ever will be in the succession of the Episco- 
pate from the apostles (St. Irenaeus IV, c. 26); not in such a way that we 
may hold what seems best and most fitting according to the refinement of 
each age, but that we never in any different wise understand the absolute 
and unchangeable truth preached from the beginning by the apostles (Praes- 
cript., c. 28). 

“All this I promise that I will faithfully, entirely and sincerely keep and 
inviolably guard, and from this never in teaching or howsoever by word 
or writing in the least depart. So I promise, so I swear, so help me God,” 
ete, 
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FASTING BEFORE HOLY COMMUNION 


Is is lawful for a person to receive holy Communion when there 
exists a well-founded doubt as to whether the person has broken the 
fast required for holy Communion? 

Answer.—Theologians are not agreed as to whether it is lawfy 
or not. Rigorists maintain that under no circumstances igs jt 
lawful to receive holy Communion, unless one is sure that the fag 
has not been broken since midnight preceding the holy Communion, 
This is according to their general principle: In dubio, quod tutiys 
est, tenendum. This principle, of course, is denied by all those 
who adopt probabilism as a system of morals or a norm of moral 
conduct. But the probabilists themselves do not agree as to 
whether it is lawful to receive holy Communion when one is in 
doubt as to whether the fast has been broken. For the sake of 
clearness, it is necessary to premise that the doubt concerning the 
fast may arise either from the fact that one has partaken of food 
or drink, but is in doubt as to whether it was before or after mid- 
night, or one may be sure that one was fasting at midnight, but 
doubts whether he broke the fast after midnight. The principle on 
which the probabilists solve the case is: Melior est conditio possi- 
dentis. But they do not agree in the application of the principle, 
Some maintain that when doubt exists about the fast required for 
holy Communion, then the law forbidding holy Communion to the 
non-fasting is in possession and makes the Communion under the 
circumstances unlawful. Others, on the contrary, maintain that 
when one is in doubt as to whether one is fasting or not, such an one 
is in possession as against the law, because the law is doubtful, that 
is to say, it is doubtful whether the law applies to this particular 
case, making the Communion illicit. Owing to this different appli- 
cation of the principle melior est conditio possedentis, we have 
three different opinions of the theologians belonging to the prob- 
abilistic school about this matter. 

The first opinion holds that in either case it is lawful to receive 
holy Communion. That is to say, whether you are sure of the 
fact that you partook of food or drink, and doubt only concerning 
the time, namely, whether it was before or after midnight that you 
partook of the same, or whether you are sure that you were fasting 
at midnight and are in doubt whether you ate anything after that 
time or not, in either case you may tuta conscientia approach the 
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poly table. Sporer, among others, holds this opinion, de sacrif. 
Missoe, VI., 474, and justifies it in this manner: “The right that I 
tave to receive holy Communion cannot be rendered uncertain by an 
yncertain or doubtful fact; but the fact that I broke my fast is 
doubtful. To prove the major, it is only necessary to recall that 
in law facts are not presumed, but must be proven. The precept to 
receive holy Communion fasting is a prohibition. The prohibition 
must be established by fact, that is, unless you can prove beyond 
rasonable doubt that you have broken your fast after midnight, 
there exists no prohibition against your receiving holy Commun- 
ion. St. Alphonsus thinks well of this manner of reasoning (de 
conscien. 38). 

The second opinion holds that it is unlawful to receive holy Com- 
munion, unless one is sure that one is fasting. No one must re- 
cive holy Communion, unless he knows himself to be worthy. Now 
if one does not know for certain whether he is fasting or not, he 
does not know whether he is worthy or not. Therefore let him prove 
himself worthy or else abstain. “Probet autem seipsum homo, et sic 
de pane illo edat” (1. Cor. xi, 28). 

This opinion maintains that we have no absolute right to receive 
holy Communion, but only a conditional right, conditional, namely, 
on our worthiness, and until we satisfy the condition and prove 
our worthiness, we have no right to holy Communion. As no one 
has the right to receive Holy Orders unless he can prove the justice 
of his claims to them, by proving his age and legitimate birth, so 
no one has a right to receive holy Communion, unless he can prove, 
among other things, that he is fasting. And as no injury is done 
tohim who is refused Holy Orders, because he cannot prove his 
age or legitimate birth, so no injury is done to one who is refused 
holy Communion because he cannot prove, beyond doubt, that he 
is fasting. Thus the Salmanticenses, Sanchez, Bonacina, etc. 

The third opinion makes a distinction between the two cases of 
doubt and holds that in case you are sure that you were fasting at 
midnight, and only doubt whether afterwards you broke your fast, 
you may receive holy Communion; whereas if you are sure you ate 
or drank something around midnight, but are not sure whether 
it was before or after midnight, in that case it is not lawful to re- 
ceive holy Communion. De Lugo makes this distinction, de Euch. 
disp. 15, sect. 5. In the first case, says Lugo, it is lawful to re- 
ceive holy Communion, whenever you are sure that you were fast- 
ing at midnight, and only doubt whether afterwards you may have 
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broken your fast, because every one has a right to receive holy 
Communion, unless he knows that he is prohibited. In this ay 
the man is certain that he was fasting at midnight, therefore tha 
at midnight he was worthy to receive, and it cannot be required of 
him now, v. g., in the morning, to prove that he is still worthy, 
because at midnight he was in possession of the right to receive 
holy Communion and it is unjust to dispossess him of that right in 
the morning, because he can no longer prove an undisputed title 
Once lawfully and certainly in possession of a right or Privilege, 
one remains in possession of the same until one’s title to the right 
or privilege can be proven invalid beyond reasonable doubt. [f 
such an one were refused holy Communion, it would be nothing 
else than ousting him from his rights or possessions on account of 
an unproven fact. This would be against all law, because in law 
facts are not presumed, but must be proven. In the second case, 
however, namely, where a person is sure that he ate or drank 
something around midnight, but is not able to determine whether it 
was before or after midnight, in this case, Lugo holds that it is 
not permitted to receive holy Communion, because since he knows 
that he ate something he is not in possession of the right to receive, 
as the man is in the other case, but rather is under the necessity of 
proving himself worthy to receive, which he is not able to do, as 
long as he is in doubt whether it was before or after midnight that 
he broke his fast. He must prove himself worthy, like one who 
wishes to receive Holy Orders, or, to be promoted to an eccle- 
siastical benefice. If he cannot prove himself worthy, you do him 
no injury by refusing to promote him. 

In conclusion, it must be said that at present theologians discard 
all distinctions and maintain that in any case of doubt about the 
fast one may receive holy Communion. ; 

St. Alphonsus says: “Lex prohibens communionem non videtur 
certa, et tamquam dubia non obligat.” de consc. 38. Again: “Utrum 
autem in dubio negativo, an transacta vel ne sit media noz, possi 
aliquis communicare? Valde probabilis est, imo forte probabilor 
sententia afirmans, quia cum hoc praeceptum sit negativum, de non 
accendendo ad Eucharistiam post comestionem, non teneris ab illo 
abstinere, quamdiu non es certus, et eo magis si nullam habeos 
rationem probabilem. te comedisse; tunc enim adhuc manes in pos- 
sessione tuae libertatis.” De Euch. lib. VI, tr. 5. 

Ita Gasparri, de sanct. Euch. cap. IV, 447; Bucceroni, de Ewch. 
tr. IV, 587; Noldin, de Euch. 150; Tanquerey, de Euch. 143. 








